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Cultural Ties that Bind in the Relations of the 


American Nations 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Washington, D.C. 


ELDOM have I been assigned a topic which so adequately describes 

the subject matter I would wish to discuss. Not infrequently a speaker 
finds his topic a point of departure in his address. Dr. Stephen Duggan 
tells of a patriotic Filipino lad who described a cow for his teacher by say- 
ing, “A cow has four legs, two horns and gives milk; but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death.” This doubtless constitutes a speed record for 
transition from the assignment to thoughts nearest the heart. In my case 
there is no compulsion to deviate from the assignment. I like the topic be- 
cause of its implications. First of all, it appears to imply, and rightly, that 
there are ties, other than cultural, that bind us. 

It is well to remind ourselves of some of these other ties, for the bonds 
uniting the American peoples might prove unequal to the strains and 
stresses of our disordered world were they confined exclusively to the realm 
of mind and spirit. Fortunately, other powerful factors conspire to bring 
us together. 

First there is the tie of accessibility. This is a relatively new phenomenon 
of great significance. Until recently the vast distance between much of 
South America and the United States represented a formidable barrier to 
understanding. Transportation and communication facilities were poorly 
developed. Today that barrier is removed. In traveling around South and 
Central America one is impressed by the decreasing importance of distance. 
To one traveling on foot a mile is a considerable distance; on horseback 
much less; in an airplane a mile represents twenty seconds. In miles, South 
America is as far away as always; in accessibility the South American 
peoples have become nearby neighbors. And this is even more true of our 
friends in the Caribbean area and Central America. Swift, comfortable 
ships ply up and down both coasts, and the latest and best types of planes 
reach every country. At the point of greatest distance from home, on my 
recent journey, letters from Washington were received in five days and 
telegraph, telephone, and radio were everywhere available. In distant Chile 
and the Argentine the map told me I was a long, long way from home; the 
radio and the plane told me I was within speaking distance and a few short 
days’ journey from my own people. 

A second tie arises out of our common economic necessity. The prosper- 
ity and general well being of every American state is dependent upon an 
orderly and peaceful world. None of the American countries is self-con- 


__ 1 Address delivered on April 19, 1939, in Washington, D. C., before the National Conven- 
tion of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
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tained; each is lacking in certain essential raw materials. Each has a surplus 
in certain lines which it exports. In most instances, the disappearance or 
severe curtailment of its foreign market would have demoralizing effects 
at home. The United States, possessing as it does a wider range of natural 
resources, possibly could cut off its foreign trade and resort to a closed 
economy with less disastrous consequences. But even in our case the drastic 
displacement in agriculture, industry, and capital investment that would 
be necessary and the inescapable regimentation of our economic activities 
have lent little attraction to the idea. It follows, therefore, that while in 
theory it might be easier for us than for the other American states to with- 
draw from world trade in favor of self-containment, in fact we are as defi- 
nitely committed as they to a policy of world commerce. We find ourselves, 
then, making common cause with them because the stability of our internal 
economic life, like theirs, depends upon stabilized markets abroad for our 
products. It is to our mutual interest, in other words, that law and order 
and justice shall prevail in the world. 

A third tie is revealed in the spirit of youth animating the people in 
all the American countries. To be sure, the culture of the other republics 
is older than ours and perhaps has changed less through the years; never- 
theless, they are not fettered by it. They are not a people facing backward. 
On the contrary, throughout Latin America there is a creative energy, a 
forward look and faith in better things to come, which evokes in the citizen 
of our country a pronounced feeling of kinship. And lastly, among these 
other ties I would mention our common love of freedom and our deter- 
mination to maintain our independence. Most of us as nations gained that 
independence through revolutions against European powers that were cur- 
tailing our liberties, and the will to work out our destiny in our own way is 
as resolute now in every one of the twenty-one American Republics as it 
was in those days of long ago when we fought for and won the right of self- 
determination. Each of us in this Western World has paid a dear price for 
liberty, but if need be we are ready to pay that price again to maintain it. 
None of us entertains the slightest thought of interfering in the sovereign 
rights of the others. President Roosevelt was instinct with the prevailing 
will of the other American Republics when he stated the United States 
policy as follows: “In the field of world policy I would dedicate this nation 
to the policy of the good neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely respects 
himself and because he does so, respects the rights of others—the neighbor 
who respects his obligations and respects the sanctity of his agreements in 
and with a world of neighbors.” 

The spirit of revolution against intolerance and tyranny which lives 
today not as a feeble pulsation from ancient achievement but a vibrant, 
surging, dynamic force; the passionate will to freedom and independence; 
the mutual trust arising from the knowledge we have nothing to fear from 
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each other; these found their fulfilment in the Declaration of Continental 
Solidarity signed at Lima. This “Declaration of Lima,” as it is called, thus 
becomes the symbol of the unity of the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 
Its far-reaching significance justifies us in refreshing our memory on its 
essential points. In part it reads: 


CONSIDERING: 

That the peoples of America have achieved spiritual unity through the similarity of their 
republican institutions, their unshakeable will for peace, their profound sentiment of humanity 
and tolerance, and through their absolute adherence to the principles of international law, 
of the equal sovereignty of States and of individual liberty without religious or racial preju- 
dices; 

The Governments of the American States DECLARE: 

First. That they reaffirm their continental solidarity and their purpose to collaborate in 
the maintenance of the principles upon which the said solidarity is based. 

Second. That faithful to the above-mentioned principles and to their absolute sovereignty, 
they reaffirm their decision to maintain them and to defend them against all foreign interven- 
tion or activity they may threaten them... . 


I repeat, therefore, that I like this topic because it assumes quite ac- 
curately the intertwining of many ties which make strong and enduring the 
bonds uniting the people of the Americas. 

Nevertheless the topic implies that cultural ties constitute a strand of 
such great importance as to justify special consideration. This is a discern- 
ing and timely emphasis at a period when we are tempted to oversimplify 
our analysis of the conduct of men and nations. Perhaps no fallacy is more 
current or more dangerous than the belief that political and economic fac- 
tors alone shape public opinion and determine national policy. Much of the 
crimson on the pages of history is due to the fact that statesmen have under- 
estimated the transcendence of ideals and sentiments over material self 
interest in the final determination of a nation’s course of action. 

Favorable as are the geographical, economic, and political relations of 
the Americas, it would be vain to hope that these could insure a happy and 
peaceful future were we to remain cultural aliens. Where men’s minds and 
hearts remain closed to each other eventually misunderstanding and dis- 
cord arise in their commercial and political relations. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that the people of the Americas shall know and understand each 
other: their history, their outlook on life, their ideals and aspirations, their 
finest creations in the realm of mind and spirit; these must be shared in 
common. 

I like your topic because it implies that the people of the American 
Republics welcome such sharing. You are not concerned with an uninformed 
sentimental good-will for you seek those cultural ties that bind undoubtedly 
in order that they may be permanently strengthened and multiplied. With- 
out question, your attitude reflects the mind of the people of the United 
States. On every hand is unmistakable evidence of the eager desire of our 
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people for a better knowledge and understanding of our neighbors to the 
south and in turn to be known and understood by them. Anyone who has 
recently visited the other American States will testify as to their readiness 
to share their cultural and intellectual attainments with us. 

These mutual aspirations will be realized not by considering culture in 
a general and vague sense, but by dealing with it in terms of specific cul- 
tural interests. We do not establish strong ties with others by exchanging 
culture in general, but rather by sharing some interest or activity which has 
rich meaning for each of us. Here we have the clue as to the method we 
must employ in cultural exchange and intellectual cooperation between 
ourselves and our neighbors. People having common interests here and 
there must be brought into effective relationship with each other, enabling 
them to freely interchange their experiences and achievements. It is out of 
such exchange of interests and pooled endeavors that enduring friendships 
arise. A considerable amount of such interchange between citizens of the 
United States and citizens of the other American countries has long been 
practiced, but it has been intermittent and uncoordinated. Endowments, 
foundations, educational institutions and numerous societies in our country 
have made laudable contributions to our knowledge of the cultural and 
intellectual attainments of our neighbors and to their knowledge of us. 
Nevertheless, the activities of our private institutions have been handi- 
capped by the lack of an agency in our government to stimulate, coordinate 
and facilitate their endeavors. To meet this need the Division of Cultural 
Relations has been established in the Department of State. This new Divi- 
sion will serve as a central agency working with and through the private 
institutions and societies which seek to improve cultural relations. It will 
act as a coordinating and clearing center for activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment pertaining to cultural and intellectual exchange. It will also co- 
operate with and on behalf of the United States in every practicable way 
aid the work of the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. It need hardly be said that the Division of Cultural Relations 
will not supplant or infringe upon the activities of private agencies, for a 
program of cultural relations that is true to the traditions and instincts of 
our country will always originate with the people themselves. 

It will clarify and give point to our discussion if we review some of the 
specific activities that find an important place in a cultural relations pro- 
gram. These cover so wide a range that practically every citizen will find 
one or more of peculiar interest to him. 

One of the immediately practical projects is to increase the number of 
exchange scholarships and professorships between the American Republics 
and ourselves. Within recent months several universities, colleges and cul- 
tural institutions have announced the creation of new scholarships and 
fellowships for students from Latin America. With the aid of interested 
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citizens many others doubtless will take similar action. Ten countries in- 
cluding the United States have ratified the Convention for the Promotion 
of Inter-American Cultural Relations approved at the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference of 1936. This convention provides for the annual exchange by each 
of the contracting parties of two graduate students or teachers and one 
professor. It is anticipated that the convention may be put into operation 
in the near future. The Division of Cultural Relations will have the re- 
sponsibility for administering these exchanges. 

The broad field of education offers a wide range of opportunities for 
cultural interchange. Boards of Education might well arrange for some of 
their teachers of Spanish, Portuguese and French to change places for a 
year with native teachers of English in the American Republics each shift- 
ing to the teaching of his own language while abroad. My colleague in the 
Division of Cultural Relations, Dr. Richard Pattee, has the following to 
say regarding the significance of the teaching of Romance Languages in 
our schools and higher institutions: 


This Western Hemisphere offers unlimited opportunities for the effective stimulation of 
interest in three of the great modern languages, Spanish, French and Portuguese. The proxim- 
ity of the Spanish-speaking countries and the access to two French-language regions, Canada 
and Haiti, should make possible a much broader program of exchange and contact than has 
heretofore existed. There is no question that an increase in the effectiveness of instruction in 
the principal languages of America is a sine gua non in the achievement of a program of cul- 
tural relations. It is almost trite to assert that ignorance of the vehicle of expression of a 
culture obviously makes impossible a comprehension and adequate appreciation of the rich- 
ness which that culture represents. The Spanish language has long held an honorable place 
in the school curricula of this country. There is, however, much opportunity for improvement. 
We perhaps lose sight of the fact that Spanish is one of the most vigorous of living tongues, 
worldwide in its diffusion, tremendously vital in its capacity to expand, and the instrument 
of expression of more than twenty growing nations. Spanish and Spanish American thought, 
literature, and production contain a wealth of spiritual values which need to be tapped by the 
citizens of the United States. It may be emphasized at the same time that the teaching of 
the Portuguese language is a matter of the greatest importance and urgency. For reasons which 
are difficult to discover, the Portuguese language has never received adequate attention in this 
country. Brazil constitutes geographically half of South America and with its forty million 
people is one of the most vital nations of the New World. Its language is part and parcel of 
its cultural heritage. It is high time that in the United States due recognition is given to the 
importance of the Portuguese language, rich in literature, energetic, expressive, and resource- 
ful in mechanism, and the instument of thought of a remarkable people. Our schools can well 
give Spanish an important place in the program of studies, and when facilities permit consider 
the inclusion of Portuguese, a knowledge of which is vitally significant to develop closer con- 
tacts with Brazil. 


The circulation of books, journals and reviews of the United States in 
the other American Republics is distressingly limited and the same may be 
said regarding the circulation of their production in our country. We 
simply do not know each other’s literature. In this situation is revealed a 
project of large possibilities, for it is a realizable undertaking to translate 
and disseminate widely in inexpensive editions the best histories, biog- 
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raphies, scientific publications, and other literature of our respective coun- 
tries. 

The rapid growth in the United States of movements for health con- 
servation, child welfare and social improvement are paralleled in our 
neighboring countries. Inter-American cooperation in these areas already 
has accomplished much, but much remains to be done. 

Educational and informative films, transcending as they do the barrier 
of language, constitute a uniquely effective medium for cultural exchange. 

Art and music offer broad opportunities for effective cooperation. The 
art of the United States is known only too little outside this country, while 
the artistic productions of the other American nations reach people of the 
United States to a limited extent. In some of the other American Republics 
significant achievements in art are being realized and with these countries 
suitable exchange exhibits should be carired out. American music, other 
than popular dance music, has received little general hearing. Concerts and 
other forms of musical expression, as well as visits by individual artists 
would contribute considerably to a diffusion of the knowledge of the culture 
of this country. The whole field of radio broadcasting offers almost un- 
limited possibilities for the increase of international understanding through 
effective cultural relations. 

In some of the capitals of the American Republics special institutes 
exist for intellectual cooperation with the United States; notably, in Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago and Lima. There is a dearth of such 
institutions both in the South and here in the United States in contrast 
with the relatively large number of institutions which exist for the promo- 
tion of cultural relations with Europe. It is important that cooperation and 
encouragement be extended to these organizations and new ones created 
to the end that close cultural contacts may be maintained. 

The first fifty years of the Pan American Union will be celebrated in 
1940, which year also will be the fourth centenary of the explorations of 
Francisco Vazquez de Coronado in what is now the Southwestern portion 
of the United States. These two occasions offer splendid opportunities to 
quicken in every community in the United States a livelier interest in 
Inter-American relations and to highly multiply the programs of cultural 
and intellectual interchange between ourselves and our neighbors to the 
South. 

One project which needs to be undertaken immediately might be desig- 
nated as the re-discovery of our history. All too frequently we have de- 
scribed our cultural evolution as though it had had no relation to that of the 
other American Republics. Delegates from those countries at Lima indi- 
cated that the same practice prevails with them. It is interesting to reflect 
that every school child in every American republic starts his history studies 
with the discovery of America by Columbus and the explorations that fol- 
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lowed, but for him from that point the stream of history divides into sepa- 
rate nationalistic tributaries, each taking its own independent direction 
uninfluenced by the others. It might be added that the history of each 
nationalistic tributary is not infrequently so taught as to indicate that the 
main portion of the original cultural stream flows through it. 

As a matter of fact, there was a marked divergence between the devel- 
oping civilizations of our several countries, but the separation never was 
as complete as some of our histories have suggested. The American Revolu- 
tion for example strongly influenced the thinking and later action of the 
countries to the South, and their revolutions in turn greatly influenced our 
development. Again and again our cultural streams have interpenetrated 
and in recent years with improved communications they have been steadily 
converging. There is need for new textbooks and new popular histories 
which adequately describe the inter-relations of our developing cultures 
and the enriching contribution each has made to the others. 

Many other ways of cooperation might be discussed, but these will 
suffice to illustrate the practical character of cultural relations. 

Once again, then, I like your topic best of all because it implies that this 
is a movement in which every American can have a share. 

Our government is performing its part in furthering the Good Neighbor 
policy, but the Good Neighbor policy can never be carried to completion 
by government action alone; it remains for the people to play their part. 
And the first obvious thing for persons to do who wish to be good neighbors 
is to make themselves known. It is evident, therefore, that the program of | 
cultural relations is to be a people’s movement: A movement in which the 
citizens of the United States in collaboration with their neighbors will have 
the high privilege and satisfaction of building a peaceful, cooperative and 
friendly inter-American world. 








Teaching Undergraduates 


WILFORD PavuL MUSGRAVE 
Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 


(Author’s summary.—Modern language instruction in the first two years presents the most 
challenging task. Grammar, reading, and speaking should be developed simultaneously as 
requisite functional objectives. The use of English translations of foreign literatures along with 
the elementary study of language facts will provide stimulation. The publication of too many 
textbooks confuses our methods and objectives. Inspired motivation must not be neglected. 
Better results will do more to justify our cause than any campaign for defense.) 


HE most challenging task facing the teachers of modern languages in 

American high schools and colleges today is not the instruction in- 
volved in the work of the upper levels or of the graduate schools, but the 
successful presentation of the subject in the first two years. Every study 
thus far made of the situation has plainly indicated the two-year limit 
placed upon the average student’s exploration of French, German, or 
Spanish. If the job is not done well enough within this time to create a 
hunger for more, a deeper appreciation for a knowledge of the world beyond 
our borders will not be realized and less and less will students continue into 
the more advanced stages of language study. Graduate schools will find it 
increasingly more difficult and will have to receive those who are inade- 
quately prepared. 

The reason why educationists and others have taken repeated oppor- 
tunities to criticize severely our language courses, even so far as to question 
their validity as a part of the curriculum, is that language specialists have 
not turned out an adequately prepared product. They have been too busy 
defending themselves to accomplish efficiently their task. Consequently 
time devoted to languages has been consistently shortened to an average 
of two years. 

Now what can be done in such a short time to strengthen the work of 
modern languages? We hear much about new-type objectives, tests, and 
methods. We agree that these are good and important in their way. But 
still students are graduating with little knowledge of foreign languages 
and even less of foreign literatures. It is evident that to know a language 
sufficiently to appreciate it involves not only the power to read it fluently, 
but also some ability to write and speak it. These objectives are funda- 
mental, yet in view of the present situation something more is needed. 

Real language attainment beyond the mechanics does not lend itself 
readily to an analysis on the basis of scientifically controlled data. There is 
an element too often lacking in our situation. Even if students do not master 
the mechanical elements of a language so that they become linguists, they 
must be awakened to its comparative and cultural values. They must be 
inspired. 

At this point there is a great lack. Teachers of wide cultural sympathy, 
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thoroughly conversant with the stream of ideas recorded in the language 
they teach as well as profoundly aware of the human importance of their 
task are rarely found. The graduate schools must begin to consider the 
problem of producing teachers adequately trained for the job of under- 
graduate instruction. 

Amid the jarring discords of a confused educational philosophy there 
is a thread of history and literature which will keep us free from mere 
opinionated doctrines. We language teachers should begin with ourselves 
as the first step toward larger growth and a saner solution of our problems. 
New teachers whose training equips them in the larger field of language and 
literature, rather than within the prescribed limits of a special subject, a 
dust-covered dissertation, and a Ph.D. degree, will help us recapture the 
territory abandoned in the struggle for adjustment to modern social 
demands. 

Grammar, reading, and speaking must be developed simultaneously. 
At first a very little of each, but a steady progress and an added power to 
express and to imbibe the thoughts of an alien people will bring satisfactory 
results. 

The program of the Department of Romance Languages at Ohio State 
University seems to focus upon those factors which will produce the desired 
effects. Dean Klein says that ‘“‘the language is not learned until it is learned 
in relationship to all its uses—seeing, hearing, speaking, writing—and that 
each of those experiences has a contribution to make to even an elementary 
command of the language.”! These functional objectives of foreign language 
instruction seem to be the most valid for the present demands of society, 
and furnish the most desirable means of attaining the ultimate goals. 

Having said this, it is now imperative to interpret our objectives in the 
light of what we may consider genuine education. What effect should 
language study have upon the behavior and personality of the individual? 
What can be accomplished in the period of two years allotted for the task? 

Gradually the concept of education as an accumulation of so many 
hours of class attendance and credits is yielding to the idea that an educated 
man not only knows facts but he can use them as well. The freshman and 
sophomore should be immediately introduced not only to the language as 
such; there is the thought-stream recorded in the original and in translation 
with which he should begin to have an acquaintance. The majority of Amer- 
ican students will profit more by the combination of language and litera- 
ture, even in the early stages, than by approaching these subjects 
as separate units. Easy readings in the language and plenty of more dif- 
ficult material through translations will provide a balanced, functional diet. 

The contacts afforded by the broadening of the student’s mental hori- 
zon through this type of study, including the various forms of literature, 
philosophy, and art of the foreign people, cannot help but have a tremen- 


1 M.L.J., Nov. 1939, p. 87. 
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dous impact upon the learner. It will increase his interest, reveal to him a 
potent practical objective, and should tend toward the development of an 
ability to weigh and consider. A good start toward this could certainly be 
made in the first two years. Broader general knowledge than is usually 
required through the medium of English would stimulate the student to 
more intelligent efforts in the acquisition of elementary language facts. 

One of the hinderances to better language instruction is the excessive 
publication of textbooks. The texts which we now have, based on the latest 
researches, should be adequately tried on a large scale before ushering in 
others which add to the confusion of methods and objectives. Too much of 
the research, I fear, has been published as a means of personal advertise- 
ment rather than for the purpose of adding something actually constructive. 
Inspiration, so essential to success, has too often been neglected in favor of 
the mere forms of mathematical computations. Testing achievement, in- 
venting new ways of presentation, integration of content within and with- 
out the course are all excellent, yet all of these may be skilfully employed 
without ultimate success. 

There must be a spirit injected into the task which will spread from 
teacher to student, then from student to teacher. They must both be con- 
vinced that the job is worth while. If this kind of instruction is not soon 
realized, the present temper of educational authorities may bring still 
greater restrictions upon the cultural subjects, and particularly upon the 
languages. The Middle West must face this situation more directly, per- 
haps, than the East and the Southwest, due to its general isolation from 
foreign speaking centers. However, there is no immunity. A better task 
accomplished will do more to justify our cause than many meetings and 
publications for defense! 
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The Role of Spanish and Teachers of Spanish 
in American Education 


WILi1AM H. SHOEMAKER 
The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


(Author’s summary.—Discussion of (1) The Modern Language Teacher’s need to formulate 
and define his aims; (2) certain errors and weaknesses of which we ourselves have been guilty, 
especially the limitation of objectives to “reading knowledge”; (3) the erroneous and unjust 
charges of our most bitter opponents and the educational deceptions and perversions involved 
in the substitutes with which modern languages have been replaced in our schools, especially 
the “Social Subjects”’; (4) the superior social values inherent in the study of language and litera- 
ture, with particular reference to Spanish.) 


HE paper that I am going to read to you this afternoon! was originally 
prepared with the title ‘“Our Battle.” When I first announced it some 
time ago to a friendly and sympathetic fellow-Hispanist, I received im- 
mediately by way of comment a silent gasp and a wide, incredulous stare. 
I realized at once what I had already half suspected and feared: the title 
was too violent, and suggested, in spite of the English and the plural ‘‘our,”’ 
the egocentric title of the famous or infamous best-seller written not long 
by Europe’s leading dictator. The title was accordingly changed several 
times until it reached the present one, which is at last both substantially 
accurate and completely inoffensive and innocuous. It is also protectively 
vague, for from it you could never guess whether I was going to recall the 
interesting history of Spanish studies in America from the founding of the 
Smith professorship for George Ticknor at Harvard University, or whether 
I would discuss and analyze the latest statistics on Spanish instruction and 
enrollment. Indeed, just what I would talk about could hardly be divined 
from the title. And that is just as it should be, because, braving the danger 
of shock and scandal and in spite of all, I am still going to talk about “Our 
Battle.” Perhaps it might be better called “Our Job,” if we would but 
remember what is too often forgotten or neglected: that the performance 
of every job involves overcoming difficulties both within and outside our- 
selves—obstructions or oppositions of our own and others’ making. 
There is no need any longer to blink the fact that the study of foreign 
languages in colleges and universities, preparatory schools and junior and 


1 In substantially its present form this paper was read before the Spanish Section of the 
1939 annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West 
and South, affiliate of the National Federation, in Chicago, April 22, 1939. With minor varia- 
tions, it was read also before three other professional groups during the academic year 1938- 
39: the Missouri chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, meeting at 
Kansas City, November 18; the Spanish Section of the Kansas Modern Language Association 
at its annual meeting, held at Mount St. Scholastica College in Atchison, March 25; the 
Kansas chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, meeting in conjunction 


with the annual “Cervantes Day” celebration of the University of Kansas, at Lawrence, April 
29. 
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senior high schools has been for the past several years and is now declining 
to an alarming degree, quantitatively at least, throughout the country. 
Indeed it is suicidal and criminal not to face this fact, and, facing it, to do 
nothing about it. A former colleague and friend of mine, when asked why 
he had devoted his lifetime to the study and teaching of French, could only 
answer that he liked the subject and enjoyed the work. When pressed for 
further elucidation of the values he had found in such work, he refused on 
the ground that he had never formulated them and saw no necessity for 
doing so. Now I have no desire to dispute the ultimate values in enjoyment 
of one’s work, for, as a personal justification I subscribe completely to my 
friend’s view. But this is no explanation for educators and educationists, 
parents and students, who are questioning the worth of our work in the 
schools and colleges. They must be convinced, by results whenever possible, 
and, the most thoughtful and least materialistic of them, at least, by its 
implicit social and educational philosophy. Many of us are more than will- 
ing to defend and to fight for our place in American education. But we find 
ourselves either without weapons or so unaccustomed to using them that 
they are rusted. To propose some armament, then, is the purpose of my 
brief remarks this afternoon; and, for the Spanish teacher especially, to 
suggest—all too sketchily, of course—an aggressive defense of his subject 
and the validity of its maintenance and extension in American education. 

In the first place, it must be frankly admitted that we teachers ourselves 
deserve much of the blame for the present lamentable condition of the lan- 
guages. A good deal of the teaching in the past has been dull, uninspired and 
incompetent. It has often been performed in a wooden, routine manner— 
by rote and according to rule, in much the same way that our friends and 
fellow-sufferers, the teachers of Latin, brought on their own afflictions. 
Furthermore, we have persisted steadily in the wrong direction of limiting 
our aims. We modern language teachers once provided the leaven in an 
otherwise strictly rigid academic life. But now, and especially during the 
last decade, we have in many places limited our objectives to some form of 
tool knowledge, usually the single one called “reading knowledge.” This 
limitation is quite in line with the conclusions and the myopic recommenda- 
tions of the now-famous Coleman report.’ The University of a neighboring 
state has even incorporated these recommendations into an Iowa Plan. 
But students who cannot pronounce correctly the sound combinations of 
the foreign language, who have no immediate sense of its simple rhythms, 


2 Many of the issues discussed or mentioned in this paper have received able treatment 
previously and elsewhere, notably in two recent Presidential addresses of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish: that of Joseph W. Barlow (Hispania, 1937, xx, 1-8) and that 
of E. Herman Hespelt (Hispania, 1939, xx11, 1-7); and in F. Courtney Tarr’s “Our Modern 
Foreign Language Trinity: Language, Literature, Civilization” (Modern Language Journal, 
1938, xx11, 265-273). 

* Algernon Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States, 
New York, 1929. 
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nor any elementary ability in reproducing them, who do not accurately 
know the formal differences of expression between such simple and funda- 
mental concepts as past, present, and future—students who, moreover, 
cannot when called upon translate or render the exact meaning of the foreign 
passage in their own tongue—such students, I submit, ladies and gentle- 
men, do not have a tool knowledge, a dependable reading knowledge of the 
foreign language. Heaven help the man who goes under the knife of a sur- 
geon who has learned his technique for the unusual operation exclusively 
from the written reports of a foreign specialist which his so-called “reading 
knowledge” has enabled him to understand! 

This limited aim, like any other, is a mirage, a pure deception, and such 
students are cheated. Naturally neither our students nor their teachers— 
not one of us even in our own native tongue—can expect to reproduce the 
fluency, the delicate and brilliant subtlety, the clarity and accuracy, and 
the wide variety of the human speech and written documents from which 
we learn the language. Naturally this is impossible. But we Spanish teachers 
all know that fundamental and essential knowledge is required to under- 
stand the difference in meaning between, for example: Entro en la casa 
and Entré en la casa; or between Los nifios son malos and Los nifios estén 
malos. We also know that when the student can speak and write these sim- 
ple thoughts in Spanish with full knowledge of their precise meaning, he 
has acquired two indispensable and characteristic components of the Span- 
ish language. Incidentally, but not less significantly, a sense of exactness 
and precision steadily developed in this way in the study of a foreign lan- 
guage has an immediate, disciplinary and corrective effect on the student’s 
use of his own language. A new and salutary criticism of words, their mean- 
ings and relations is an invaluable although ill-appreciated weapon in our 
defense against demagoguery of all sorts, now propelled by the far-reaching 
and powerful agencies of cinema and radio as well as frequently by the 
public press. That even to read one’s own language is not so simple as many 
now like to suppose was evident over a century ago to no less a seer than 
Goethe, who once said to Eckermann: “These good people do not know 
how much time and effort it costs one to learn how to read. I have spent 
eighty years at it and cannot say even now that I have succeeded.” In 
linguistic study it is probably impossible to set up and achieve a single and 
limited aim. A “reading knowledge,’’ for example, that had seemed to de- 
velop so rapidly in a couple of years will inevitably boomerang. For a 
language is not merely a series of printed pages. And a knowledge so ac- 
quired, unaided by auditory and kinesthetic knowledge—knowledge ac- 
quired through hearing, speaking and writing—is, to say the least, insecure. 

Even if it were possible to achieve such an artificially limited aim, it 
would be undesirable except for a very few types of student. For the general 





‘ Translated from Goethes Gespriche mit Eckermann, Leipzig, Insel-Verlag, n.d., p. 669; 
Conversation dated Mon., Jan. 25, 1830. 
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condition of our subject it would mean the elimination, by a sort of willful 
sterilization or voluntary paralysis, of a great deal of its inherent richness 
and significance. Much of the educational value of foreign language study 
lies in the fact that it is not exclusively one-tract or one-goal. This has often 
made it difficult to state clearly and convincingly our aims and our worth 
in American education. Yet in our very complexity and manifoldness lies 
one essential, at least, of a cultural education and the opposite of a narrow 
vocational or technical training. 

The first and most important weapon in an aggressive defense of Span- 
ish or any other foreign language in American education is a knowledge 
of the subject that is just as thorough as long and devoted and continuous 
dedication to it makes possible. It is not sufficient to know Spanish gram- 
mar, especially not by way of the grammars that flood the contemporary 
book market. They are, after all, really not grammars at all but pedagogical 
manuals of widely varying merit written to supply various needs and to 
attain various objectives. The basis of grammatical knowledge is historical 
and psychological. We must know enough of the history and the hearts and 
the minds of the Spanish people to understand the language which these 
complex factors have produced and by which they are expressed. Our 
fellow-American grammarians have so regularly skeletonized and devital- 
ized the Spanish language that psychological understanding is difficult to 
attain. Yet such understanding is indispensable, the ‘‘sine qua non de los 
sine qua nones” as Galdés’ Torquemada would put it. 

Those of you who have clapped your hands and hissed theatrically and 
self-consciously to summon an invisible waiter in a Madrid café soon be- 
came accustomed to the distant reply, “Va” or “Voy,” which approximates 
the English “I’m coming” or simply “Coming.” It is significant, however, 
that they do not say “Coming,” but “Going.” Similarly, your Spanish 
friend who tells you he will come over to see you in the evening says, “‘Iré 
a verle por la noche.” Now these expressions illustrate linguistically an 
important trait of character and an attendant psychological attitude for 
which the Spanish people are well known—their characteristic individual- 
ism, a highly developed and dignified sense of individual worth. It is sig- 
nificant that the action in the illustrations indicated by the word “Come” 
in English and the word “ir” in Spanish is the same, but the respective 
positions of the speakers in referring to it are exact opposites. In the English 
the speakers have assumed the position of their interlocutors, the café 
customers or the friend to be visited; in the Spanish, the speaker in each 
case retains his own individual position. One should exercise the greatest 
caution in extending the implications of this psychological observation. 
Yet it is probably true that an important difference in the social attitudes 
of two peoples is significantly reflected in the linguistic contrasts just 
noted. 

Quite apart from the quality of teaching, which, after all, we can readily 
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improve by further study and travel, and even when our teaching is of the 
highest order, we now find arrayed against us a formidable group of people 
who are opposed to the foreign languages as subjects of instruction. Some 
of these opponents want to see the foreign languages dropped entirely 
from the high school curricula and reduced to the lowest possible minimum 
in the colleges and universities. Their argument is a simple and straight- 
forward one, and, in its separate steps, contains a large element of truth. 
It runs somewhat like this: students find the foreign languages difficult; 
mastery has been attained by only a few; hence the languages are not useful 
or practical, and time, energy and money devoted to them is largely wasted. 
Now the difficulty, mastery, and usefulness of a foreign language in the ex- 
perience of American students is not an absolute, but quite a relative, mat- 
ter. Even with the improvement in teaching methods which we are con- 
stantly seeking, it must remain very doubtful whether two years devoted 
to studying Spanish in our public schools will produce many fluent lin- 
guists. But does high school chemistry make a chemist? Do years of study- 
ing Shakespeare’s plays produce very many poets or dramatists? Our 
public schools do not turn out historians, mathematicians or geographers 
any more frequently than they do men of letters, chemists or linguists. 
The charge of waste seems to say: We do not expect students of history, 
for example, to know history, but only a few things about history, while we 
do expect a student of Spanish to have a working knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and not merely to know a few things about it. 

Such injustice needs no further elaboration. But it might be pertinent 
to point out that, even after the injustice is righted, there underlies it a 
whole philosophy of teaching and education which is now being seriously 
questioned. Many of us believe that an individual’s education does not 
stop with the junior high school or the senior high school or the college or 
the university or the professional or technical school; but that each of these 
institutions, with increasing specialization, of course, is merely an agency 
in the development of a person’s education, which will grow throughout 
life in proportion as the early training has established solid foundations on 
which to build, a breadth of interest into which to expand and a vision of 
horizons toward which to progress. And it is especially in the earliest years 
that tastes and attitudes are formed and special skills acquired. Here, in 
part at least, lies the explanation of so many so-called failures in the past 
in the teaching of foreign languages. We simply do not start our students 
young enough. Spanish instruction should be made available to boys and 
girls entering the junior high school or even earlier, when, as children, the 
desire to imitate is keenest and unrestrained, before self-consciousness has 
set in, at an age when proficiency in new skills is most effectively begun. 
But here we run into restrictions and limitations neither of our subject nor 
of our teaching but of the educational system as it now operates. In Europe 
—in all the western European countries—foreign language study is begun 
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much earlier than here, in the schools at age eight, nine, or ten and is con- 
tinued indefinitely: that is, until mastery is attained.’ We need only observe 
that most expert and talented musicians have begun acquiring the neces- 
sary technical skill which makes their art possible in the earliest years of 
childhood. So also have jai alai players, acrobats and, in short, the experts 
in most arts, sports, and crafts that require physical and mental skill and 
dexterity as well as the intellectual comprehension of the more mature 
years. For habits can best be formed while the memory is still receptive 
and the motor reactions still not fully set. Foreign language teaching and 
learning, insofar as mastery is concerned, presents an analogous problem. 

That a foreign language is difficult to learn cannot categorically be 
denied although it would be appropriate to ask with what other subjects 
comparison is being made. Nevertheless, it is true that a certain minimum 
of exact knowledge, both formal and structural, is essential and indispens- 
able. To this extent, language study is a strict discipline, augmented by 
certain demands on the imagination. As such, it is, along with mathe- 
matics, a boon to contemporary education, where vagueness and lack of 
precise standards are too often the rule. Furthermore, the moral values 
involved in confronting a difficult task, and in finally performing that task 
well, are inherent in such a discipline,, although unhappily such values seem 
to be obscured nowadays. 

It may well be, however, that some students cannot study Spanish or 
French or German profitably because they are too difficult. But the suf- 
ficiency of individual linguistic capacity is still, except in extreme cases, 
so indeterminable that it is largely impossible to say with justice and finality 
exactly who these deficient students are. In any case their total number 
certainly cannot justify the elimination of foreign language instruction from 
any but the very smallest schools. From another standpoint Chinard has 
said, ‘“‘The most ingenious tests have been devised to determine the apti- 
tudes of children so as to orient them as early as possible towards a given 
profession, to map out their lives for them, and in so doing necessarily to 
limit their free choice and to restrict the field of later possibilities.’’® At 
least, it is plain that when any school withholds the opportunity for foreign 
language study from its students, it is doing some boys and girls irreparable 
damage. 

Furthermore, when foreign languages are withheld or withdrawn what 
subjects replace them? What are these easier subjects that are at the same 
time more useful? In general we find two kinds: vocational crafts and social 
subjects. Now shopwork, printing, sewing, and the like are all very well, but 
they are highly specialized and quite technical. They belong to the voca- 


5 For a very recent, interesting, and evidently successful experiment in several New York 
grade schools, see Hispania, 1939, xxi, 97-100. 

* Gilbert Chinard, “Literature and the Humanities,” in The Meaning of the Humanities, 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1939, p. 156. 
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tional or technical school and have no essential place in a liberal or cultural 
education such as our high schools still presume to provide.’ The substitu- 
tion of the social subjects is quite a different matter for it is an attempt to 
continue, in a new dress, the liberal and cultural tradition. But the pro- 
ponents themselves of these changes find themselves on the antlers of a 
complex dilemma. What shall these new subjects be? They must be easier 
than the foreign languages, they must be less exacting as regards precise 
knowledge and information, they must appeal more to the boys and girls— 
which means they shall not introduce the boys and girls to new, strange, or 
foreign experiences except as these experiences are tangential to their own. 
Just what are these subjects? It is clear that there has been no general agree- 
ment, that at best much fumbling and highly doctrinaire experimentation 
has been the rule. At worst, one finds local advertising exhibitionistic stunts 
like our high-stepping bands. In one eastern high school, foreign languages 
and advanced mathematics gave way steadily to Salesmanship I, Sales- 
manship IJ, and even Salesmanship III, as if we wanted any more salesmen, 
when the crying need in our whole national life is substance and quality to 
back up the inflated claims, the propaganda, the deceit, and the outright 
lies of our high-pressure boys. Spanish teachers, for example, are well aware 
of the losses of American business in Latin America to European competi- 
tion. The reasons are numerous, of course, but the story of the New Jersey 
hosiery manufacturer is illuminating. Unable to fill the order for silk hose 
in various bright colors obtained by his successful salesman from an Argen- 
tine buyer, the manufactuer sent black lisle and thereby lost years of future 
business to a German rival. 

Social subjects, so-called and isolated as such, are of value in proportion 
as they partake of the stern discipline of comparative history. But we may 
be certain the contemporary substitutes want none of the stern discipline, 
historical study, or impartial, objective comparison. They must be as con- 
temporary and as immediately applicable as possible, and neither the 
brain nor the imagination of the student must be carried too far from his 
everyday experience. At best, they seem to be picturesque presentations of 
present-day life in its sociological, economic, and even political aspects, 
unintentional perversions of education, but nevertheless perversions be- 
cause of their lack of perspective. At worst, they may serve as propaganda 
and neo-gospel when taught as now in Germany, Italy, and Russia.*® 
7 No rigid objection to the inclusion of vocational subjects in our high school curricula 
is intended. Indeed, many students seeking a liberal education rightly desire instruction and 
training in some craft. It is when the accent shifts, however, away from the intellectual to 
these hand skills and no adequate or open expression of the changes and distinctions is made— 
it is then that protest must be voiced against the hypocrisy and obvious deception, and an 
inquiry urged into the equivocal position of these subjects in the so-called high schools. 

8 In his comprehensive and penetrating ‘“Panem et Circenses” Professor Peter A. Car- 


michael calls attention to the widespread replacement of subjects requiring “concentrated 
intellectual labor” by a host of “thinned-out substitutes” (see Bulletin of the American Associa- 
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For this group it would be impertinent to repeat the many ways in 
which the study of Spanish contributes to the solution of other problems— 
those of our own language, for example, to which reference has already 
been made—and the many ways in which a knowledge of Spanish may be 
applied in business and professional, academic and public life. There is 
readily available at least one brief but detailed manual, the pamphlet 
entitled Why Spanish? that was prepared a few years ago by Dr. Hymen 
Alpern and published by the Committee on Public Relations of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish. Since then, American ties— 
political, economic, and cultural—with Latin America have been further 
strengthened by Mr. Hoover’s Good-Will trip, Mr. Roosevelt’s Good- 
Neighbor Policy, and to mention just one more, the establishment of a 
new division last year in our State Department by Secretary Hull—The 
Division of Cultural Relations. Most recently, the Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Lima resulted in a united and friendly accord of all the American 
nations, such as this hemisphere had never seen before, and, for the first 
time, in the collective acceptance of what is essentially a multilateral 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

I should like to call our special attention, however, to the young people 
in our schools and colleges who are not going into Latin American trade, 
the consular service or the Spanish National Telephone Company—the 
young people whom we are helping grow up to be good American citizens, 
whose livelihood may be derived exclusively from the native heath, who 
may never set foot or sail beyond the limits of these United States, nor even 
perhaps of these central inland states, if that is possible in an increasingly 
automotive and aeronautical age. As responsible and presumably educated 
men and women, how are they to form intelligent opinions and make 
intelligent decisions—if only at the polls—regarding, for example, our for- 
eign entanglements or international affairs in general, which, whether we 
like it or not, are nearer our front door step than they have been for twenty 
years, and with more dread, ominous signs than ever before in our national 
life? Are our students to meet the future fortified with the new ‘‘social 
studies’’? Spanish civilization, for example, if it is included at all, will be 
learned through English treatises, resumés or summaries, and perhaps 
translations. Now it is at least doubtful whether any prepared synthesis 
of a foreign civilization can properly, adequately, or even honestly repre- 
sent the foreign and the strange; certainly it cannot do so with the same 
vitality of experience as the language itself and the creations of the human 
spirit in that language, its literature. Learning facts may suffice in the study 
of the solar system, but external facts no longer suffice when human life 
is concerned, with its feelings and its thoughts, its faiths and its confusions 





tion of University Professors, 1939, xxv, 191-202) which have become so incredibly numerous 
and varied as to appear amusingly ridiculous if they did not betray the bitter truth of educa- 
tion’s present grievous condition. 
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—all of them only too inarticulate at best. To know a people and its civili- 
zation, even one’s own, we must be brought for a time at least into partici- 
pation—mental and emotional participation—with it. We must be able as 
human beings to understand, if largely through the experience of other 
people, actual or fictional, in books. How great this need is is illustrated 
by an incident not long ago in which a new professor of psychology in a 
prominent university submitted as representative of the attitude of his 
students. In an informal discussion group a student in military dress asked 
why Norman Thomas had not been psychoanalyzed. When asked why he 
should be, the student replied, “Well, I once had dinner with Norman 
Thomas and he seemed to be a very refined, cultured, well-educated man. 
Yet he goes out and talks to workers and farmers. What’s the matter with 
a man like that?” 

In our students a greater degree of social awareness needs to be de- 
veloped. This is not to be confused with the formation of a social ideology, 
which could lead to as grievous results here as in Europe’s totalitarian 
states. By social awareness, I simply mean sensitiveness to one’s fellow 
humans. The attainment of such a human condition is immeasurably aided 
by the vicarious experience of literature—good literature, to be sure, 
selected for its human values—nobility or crassness, idealism or material- 
ism, but, in short, literature that our civilization and others have created. 
In spite of the tendentious character of Dofia Perfecta, this book personified 
and vitalized over sixty years ago a reactionary and bigoted clericalism 
that many consider one of the deep-rooted causes of Spain’s present tragic 
sufferings. The serio-comic experiences of Francisco Torquemada Galdés 
made the reflection of the decadent, shifting, and chaotic society in the 
Spain of the Bourbon restoration. Best certainly, and perhaps only, in 
its creative art can the vital, pulsating reality of a particular time and place 
be sensitively and imaginatively comprehended. 

In literature there are really two arts—one belonging to the expressive 
character of the language itself, and one to the expressive character of the 
individual author. A country’s language is the medium of its collective 
expression. As its common means of becoming articulate it is in itself an 
art, apart from a particular author’s selective use of it. Any author who 
introduced the waiter’s response to a customer’s summons might unhesitat- 
ingly and without stylistic discrimination write, “Voy” or “Va.” As pre- 
viously pointed out, this word involves a whole attitude and utterly defies 
translation. A literal translation is unnatural and unintelligible English; 
the English so-called equivalent loses completely the Spanish psychological 
attitude. In a word, the English rendering represents not merely translation 
but anglicization. 

It has been claimed that literature does not provide a faithful account 
either of the past or of the present, and that it is undependable as a record 
and capricious as an interpretation. Many object that Sauk Center, Min- 
nesota, was not as Sinclair Lewis pictured it, and that Sherwood Anderson 
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has repeatedly misrepresented Ohio. Now no one will be foolish enough to 
insist that literature observes external facts with any more fidelity than is 
convenient. Pio Baroja, for example, saw a partial Spain that was drab, 
ugly, decadent and otherwise unattractive. Admittedly Baroja’s Spain 
was not all of Spain nor even an objectively accurate small bit*of Spain. 
But it is equally certain that Baroja’s gloomy, nihilistic, even bitter view 
of his country is characteristic in large measure of his generation, of the 
most vital part of Spanish intellectual life between the Spanish-American 
and World Wars. And in the novels of Baroja, I think, as nowhere else, the 
reader follows one suffering protagonist after another and gets an immediate 
sense of the devitalization of the national will, which Angel Ganivet had 
christened “‘abulia.”” Highly personal and individual, these novels of 
Baroja reveal also, as does all great literature, even more of the author as 
a man of his times than he himself would tell us of those very times. 

In a word, ladies and gentlemen, Our Battle, as I see it, must be fought 
with all the weapons a rich and fertile tradition has bequeathed to us and 
which contemporary conditions demand. As teachers of Spanish, we must 
ourselves be unimpeachable in the depth and thoroughness of our knowl- 
edge. In the interest not only of Spanish intsruction but of American 
education as a whole, we must answer our opponents blow for blow, using 
our strongest weapons both old and new, and adapting without hesitation 
the very ones used against us. For the greater effectiveness of our work, we 
must also make every possible effort toward the further extension of Span- 
ish instruction into the junior high and grade schools. If we must, under 
temporary adverse conditions, curtail our programs and lay emphasis on a 
partial knowledge of Spanish, it must remain merely a matter of emphasis 
and not become a narrowing of our broad, cultural aims. For it is in the 
human and humanistic values of a foreign people’s language and literature 
that the greatest value of our teaching lies. There is neither the opportu- 
nity in the present paper nor an imperative need, perhaps, right now to stress 
the undoubted and highly important aesthetic and philosophical signifi- 
cances of literature. It is especially as a social subject, and particularly 
in contemporary education, that the value of literature has been of late 
largely overlooked. Yet here too, as an expansion of social vision and hori- 
zons and as a study of comparative civilization, literature has its unique 
superiority also. For it presents not a study of society or mankind, but 
particular men and women de carne y hueso. The content of the descriptive 
or analytical exposition—impersonal, detached, often desiccated—becomes 
in creative literary art, personal and animated and warm. Literature dis- 
closes to child and adult alike an immediate reality that is easy to under- 
stand and in which we can sensitively participate. Its vital significance is 
that what remains abstract and general in other forms becomes in literature 
concrete, specific, individual and alive.® 

* For the unique social and other values of literature, cf. also the “Statement of the 
Committee of Twenty-Four,” in PMLA, 1938, tm, 1367-1371. 
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Reviews of Recent French and Spanish Films 


EDWARD G. BERNARD CuHaRLEs L. J. TURNER 
International Cinema League, Andrew Jackson High School, 
New York City St. Albans, New York 


Carrefour (Crossroads) Story by H. Kafka. Directed by Kurt Bernhardt. 
Acted by Charles Vanel, Jules Berry and Suzy Prim. Distributed by 
Tri-National Films, Inc., 250 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Equipped with sub-titles in English. 


Carrefours is an engrossing and beautifully wrought study in psychology and melodrama: 
It is the story of Roger de Mathieu, a French industrialist and war hero who is compelled to 
question his identity. At the Battle of the Somme, he has been gravely wounded, shell-shocked 
into loss of all memory, and captured by the Germans. Long after, blackmailers arise to insist 
persuasively that he is really Jean Pelletier, a criminal who was wounded and disappeared 
during the same battle. The plot development of this problem is worked out with remarkable 
technical mastery and richness of “‘twists.’’ Charles Vanel does a convincing and restrained 
interpretation of the leading character. Carrefours is distinctly a film for adults and not par- 
ticularly characteristic of French culture except as a fine flowering of the 19th century melo- 
drama. It does make stimulating and strong entertainment, however. 


Champs Elysees Written, Directed and Acted by Sacha Guitry. Music by 
Adolphe Borchard. Distributed by Tri-National Films, Inc., 250 West 
57th Street, New York City. Equipped with sub-titles in English. 


Sacha Guitry again—winning, sly, urbane and amorous. Repeating the narrative tech- 
nique so masterfully employed in Le Roman d’un Tricheur, Guitry as a Parisian schoolmaster 
takes his children on a behind-the-scenes tour of two centuries of French history. In a series 
of loosely joined episodic sequences, he traces the fortunes of the sovereignty of France during 
the history of the Champs Elysees. To the modern schools of interpreting history chiefly in 
terms of economics, geography and other vital factors, Guitry here adds an exclusively ama- 
tory interpretation, devoting most of his time to the loves of Louis XV, Napoleon I and their 
illicit progeny. Acting most of the major roles himself, the star has the unusual pleasure of 
making love to half a dozen beautiful actresses in the varied costumes of as many periods. 
Despite the highly tenuous plot, Guitry’s infallible wit provides uninterrupted entertainment. 

The Guitry drollery, the Guitry sophistication here lose none of their lustre but one finds 
also even more of the mellowness and warmth evident in his recent work. There is a faint flavor 
of nationalism at the end which does much to neutralize the frivolity of the whole. Mature 
audiences will find this film highly enjoyable. 


Bizarre Bizarre Directed by Marcel Carne. Acted by Louis Jouvet and 
Francoise Rosay. Distributed by Lenauer International Films, Inc., 
202 West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. Equipped with explanatory 
sub-titles in English. Premiere at the Filmarte. 


Apparently slightly too bizarre even for New York premiere audiences, this Marcel Carne 
comedy is a rich and amusing reductio ad absurdum of the conventional English detective 
story. Quietly but compellingly droll, its weird events involve such priceless characters as a 
notorious killer who naively specializes in butchers because of their cruelty to animals, and a 
meek botanist famous for his tome on “The Mimesis of Mimosas” who secretly writes blood- 
curdling detective thrillers while feeding whiskey to his mimosas. Bizarre Bizarre is recom- 
mended only for audiences with mature and subtly satirical tastes. 
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La Famille Lefrancois (Heroes of the Marne) Directed and written by 
André Hugon. Music by Jacques Ibert. Acted by Raimu and Germaine 
Dermoz. Equipped with explanatory sub-titles in English. Distributed 
by Variety Film Distributors, 489 5th Avenue, New York City. 


A French World War film in the sombre tradition, this picture is valuable in its earthy 
central figures, the French peasant family of Bernard Lefrancois. Devoted chiefly to the tragic 
impact of the war on the lives of this family, the film nevertheless conveys a rich picture of 
its normal farm life. Raimu does another excellent job as the father and the melodramatic 
war story is capably directed by M. Hugon. The picture is powerfully dramatic and although 
marred for some purposes by a minor unwed mother episode, it is a welcome addition to the 
available films for schools. 


Un Homme et sa Femme Directed by Jean Dreville. Acted by Harry Baur 
and Suzy Vernon. Music by Forterre. Distributed by French Film 
Exchange, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Equipped with explana- 
tory sub-titles in English. 


A sentimental domestic drama, Un Homme et sa Femme dwells on the problems of hus- 
bands devoted to faithless wives. As the sympathetic, elderly hero, Harry Baur endeavors to 
win back his wife’s love by leaving his government clerkship and conquering a business em- 
pire. Neediess to say, he succeeds. 


El Canallita y La Dama Acted by Rosita Moreno and Luis Sandrini. 
Directed by Luis Caesar Amadori. Distributed by Victoria Films Com- 
pany, Hollywood, California. 


Luis Sandrini’s personal style is the chief element that makes this film engaging enter 
tainment. Supported by Hollywood-trained Rosita Moreno in a quick-moving, interest-hold- 
ing story, Sandrini portrays very aptly the newsboy type known in all large cities. Numerous 
humorous situations and Miss Moreno’s artistry as a dancer serve as contrasts to the pathos 
of this newsboy’s struggle to conserve his finer qualities in the midst of drab poverty. Sandrini’s 
voice, is unpretentious without being flagrantly frank. This picture can have importance as an 
organ for establishing Pan American sympathy since it shows how nearly the social make-up 
of Buenos Aires parallels that of our own large cities. 


Novillero Acted by Lorenzo Garza, Lucha Maria Batista, Agustin Lara. 
Directed by Boris Maicén. Distributed by Interoceanic Film Export 
Co., 723-7th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Novillero is a short natural color film of simple plot, but of beautiful composition. It 
pictures some episodes in the life of a Mexican bullfighter. The camera has caught some very 
striking glimpses of the important moments in the bull fight. The music of Augustin Lara is 
interpreted to advantage with the assistance of the beautiful voice of Lucha Maria Batista 
and a fine dancing corps. I recommend this picture as a pleasant diversion from the ordinary 
short subject and as an opportunity to see beautifully exemplified the more basic elements of 
Hispanic culture, for here it is the scenery and the costuming that are of greatest entertain- 
ment value. 


La Casa Del Ogro Acted by Fernando Soler, Alfredo del Diestro, and Emma 
Roldan. Produced by Fernando de Fuentes. Distributed by Latino 
Theater, 110th Street at Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


An ingeniously enmeshed plot is the strong point of this production. The scene is an apart 
ment house of Mexico City with the patio as the principal locale. The story derives a great 
deal of its energy from the mischievous, prying tendencies of two spinster sisters who observe 
with diligence and accuracy all that goes on in the building. 
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The mere fact that several families live under one roof provides scintillating plot develop- 
ment. This picture has been compared to Grand Hotel, but it surpasses its European predeces- 
sor in its wealth of spontaneous motion. It is, moreover, easier to appreciate because of its 
more normally domestic character. 


Ojos Tapattos. Acted by Esther Fernandez, Jorge Vélez, Emma Roldan and 
Manolo Noriega. Directed by Boris Maicén. Distributed by Trans- 
oceanic Film Export Company, 723 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Ojos Tapatios (Jaliscan Eyes) presents two young actors of promise, Jorge Vélez and 
Esther Fernandez, cast in youthful vivacious réles. The plot is simple in construction inasmuch 
as it is based on the old institution whereby two families arranged the marriage of their off- 
spring long before the individuals directly concerned were able to decide the matter for them- 
selves. The conflict of the natural course of events with this convention is the motivation of 
the story. 

If one is alert, one can notice a new, gradual movement back to religion in Mexico espe- 
cially if one can take as a guide the scene where the angelus evokes cessation of field work for 
a moment of prayer. In addition one can note that there is a clergyman’s réle in the cast. 

Voice and diction in this production are very commendable in the cases of Manolo Nor- 
iega, Emma Rold4n and Jorge Vélez. These actors speak with all their bodies. One feels that 
the people they portray are very sincere persons whose thoughts are simple and direct. 

Ojos Tapatios is unreservedly recommended for high school audiences, for it has a healthy 
balance of music, plot interest, anecdotal humor, costume display and authentic scenery. The 
action has that virtue of natural, easy development which leaves with the spectator a feeling 
of complete satisfaction. 


Mexico Lindo—Acted by Adriana Lamar, René and Estela and the Trio 
Calaveras. Music by Rafael Herndndez, Tata Nacho, Agustin Lara and 
Tomas Ponce Reyes. Director and Producer—Ramén Pereda. Dis- 
tributed by Latino Theater, Fifth Avenue at 110 St., N. Y. C. 


A varied treasure of folklore is the chiefly valuable element in Mexico Lindo. There is 
so much to see in this pageant of costumes and dances and so much to hear in the wide selec- 
tion of music that one’s interest in the picture is insured even without the aid of a strong plot. 

The action develops in such a manner as to make the last scene the interior of the Palace 
of Fine Arts where the panorama of dances, Aztec rituals and songs is staged against a gorgeous 
array of scenery. Excellent photographic technique is displayed, for at times the corps de bal- 
let’s group formations are filmed from a point directly above the stage and at other times from 
the balcony. Moreover, one is allowed to see the famous glass curtain depicting the two near-by 
volcanos. 

Vocally the picture is a genuine success. There is a great clarity and polish of tone in all 
cases. The voices of the city characters differ appreciably from those of the country folk. It is 
probably this excellent vocal ability that enables these actors to interest the listener completely. 

Among the featured dance teams are René and Estela, Cuban artists who give some 
extremely authentic numbers, and the Trio Mixteca, comic artists who represent mestizo 
characters. 

The singers include Adriana Lamar and the Trfo Calaveras. The latter are famous on 
Stage, screen and radio. 


Noches De Gloria—Acted by Esperanza Iris, Magda Haller, Julian Soler 
and Manolo Noriega. Direction by Rolando Aguilar. Music from the 
operetta “Eva” by Franz Lehar. Folk Music—by Pepe Guizar. Dances 
by the ballet of the Bellas Artes dance academy. Distributed by Latino 
Theater, 110 St. at Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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In Noches De Gloria there are three outstanding elements—the music, the personality 
of the featured actress, and the folkloric or national character of certain sequences. 

The musical element receives major emphasis. In fact this production will interest both 
the music lover and the Esperanza Iris enthusiast. It is a vehicle specially suited for re-intro- 
ducing to the veteran an old friend of international renown. So endeared to her public did 
Esperanza Iris become that at the opening of the Teatro Iris in Mexico City, the employees 
set a tradition which dictates that Esperanza shall use the main entrance whenever she per- 
forms there. 

Her personality easily pervades the entire film. The réle accorded to her is that of an 
actress mother who is wrongly accused of a murder, deprived of the companionship of her 
daughter, forced to serve a prison term and finally obliged to begin her career again at the 
bottom of the ladder in a third-rate variety side-show in a Mexico City amusement park. 
After surmounting many obstacles, mother and daughter are reunited—at a time when the 
daughter is breaking away from her prejudiced grandfather in order to enter the theatrical 
profession. At the end of the daughter’s debut performance, the audience is regaled with an 
encore by both singers, Esperanza Iris and Magda Haller. 





Some Aims and Methods in Teaching French 


in the Elementary Schools in Louisiana 


The Oakdale Elementary School Experiment 


E1L1A BOUDREAUX 
Oakdale, Louisiana 


(Author’s summary.—This paper contains a statement of the motives for teaching French in 
the elementary schools of Louisiana and the goals to be attained—together with a suggested 
list of projects that have proved helpful and a discussion of classroom procedures as used in 
the Oakdale Elementary School experiment.) 


HE teaching of French in the public schools of Louisiana has always 

been a controversial matter, but the white heat of interest in a new 
elementary school curriculum treatment is before us now, during the school 
year of 1938-39. 

Louisiana with its French traditions offers French in less than 50% 
of its schools. Ohio leads the nation offering French in 48% of its public 
schools. In the fall of 1937, the French Club at Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute made a study of French in Louisiana and these are the findings: 
Of the 420 (385 white, 35 negro) approved high schools in the state, only 
157 offer French. Of the 13,210 school teachers only 179 teach French. But 
in the survey was found a ray of hope, for it was learned that four schools 
had ventured to introduce French in their elementary grades: Terrebonne 
High in Terrebonne Parish, Rayne in Acadia Parish, Grammercy in St. 
James Parish, and Oakdale in Allen Parish. These schools are the trail- 
blazers in this pioneering movement. 

The general motives for teaching French in this state might be the 
same for the elementary school, the high school, and the college. The dif- 
ference would simply be in the matter of capacity for appreciation of these 
motives. In the lower grades a full and complete appreciation would not be 
necessary. 

These we present as our worthy feneral motives for wishing to cultivate 
French in Louisiana: 

1. To preserve the tongue of about 400,000 members of our popula- 
tion of French heritage. 

2. To attract the attention and appreciation of our non-French 
population. (The North Louisiana experiments in Monroe and Oakdale 
have met with cordial paternal approval.) 

3. To make bilingual as many Louisianians as possible. 

. To make more people acquainted with the rich French literature. 
‘5. To preserve the folk tales and songs of colorful Louisiana. 


1 Paper given before the Romance Language Division of the Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
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6. To better prepare students for their French instruction in high 
school. 

As the immediate aims in elementary school instruction we offer: 

1. Hearing French 

2. Speaking French 

3. Reading French 

4. Writing French 

Specifically, let us say that in the elementary grades a pupil should 
learn the French accent; the vowels; the letter “r’’; everyday vocabulary 
based upon the school, the home, and the environment; the imperative 
mood of the verb since it is easy to learn the present tense (including the 
interrogative and negative forms) through dramatized action; the past 
indefinite tense; the idea of the future through the use of aller; and the 
irregular verbs aller, envoyer, dormir, venir, ouvrir, étre, avoir, faire, and 
pouvoir. 

The question now presents itseif: How can we attain these goals? It is 
proving very easy since one readily interests young people in a new lan- 
guage and in the study of picturesque Louisiana. 

In the Oakdale Elementary School, the seventh grade is using the proj- 
ect method in English to create an interest in French. In our Social Studies 
we have just completed a project on “Know Louisiana’’—a very interesting 
state, indeed, and one whose history is largely French. Under “Know 
Louisiana” the class produced speeches and wall charts on such subjects as: 
Louisiana Animals, Fur-bearing Animals, Birds, Industries, Agriculture, 
Transportation, History, Acadians, Government, Map, etc. The girls of 
the class made all of the flags which have flown over Louisiana and these 
with the posters were hung in the classroom on the days when the students 
gave their talks upon the subjects illustrated in the charts. 

The class enjoyed finding that our social life has been greatly enriched 
with French customs: Noél, le nouvel an, Mardi Gras, le poisson d’avril, 
la Toussaint, le charivari. Next these seventh grade pupils plan to under- 
take a similar study of Canada, then one of France, and finally one of the 
entire French-speaking world. 

Other suggested projects easily correlated with the teaching of French 
in Louisiana are as follows: 

1. The history of Louisiana.—Was it not a Frenchman, Robert de la 
Salle, who, in 1682, planted on the shore of the mighty Mississippi a stand- 
ard bearing the arms of France, and, taking possession of the country in 
the name of France, established there a little French colony? And was it 
not this same Frenchman who, in 1682, called this agreeable country of 
ours, this “paradise on earth,’”’ Louisiana in honor of his king, Louis—an 
indication of his sincerity, of his fidelity, and of his confidence, which is so 
symbolic of the character of the Louisiana-French people? And let us not 
forget the other early historical figures of French blood: Marquette and 
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Joliet (Mississippi River explorers); Saint-Denis at Natchitoches; Iber- 
ville and Bienville at New Orleans, and the Ursuline Sister in New Orleans. 

Another historical project can be the study of the Seven Years’ War 
from the point of view of the Acadians in Nova Scotia, their exile, and their 
coming to Louisiana. 

2. Government and laws.—If we trace the development of our civil laws, 
we find that these laws originated during the period of French domination 
in Louisiana. In our laws of equity, of successions, and of family relations, 
we have kept the civil law of France. Louisiana possesses the distinction of 
being the only one of the 48 states to base its laws upon the Napoleonic 
Code. 

3. Journalism.—Not only in the history of law but also in that of 
journalism do we look to the French. The first newspaper to be published 
in Louisiana was a French journal, ‘‘Le Moniteur de la Louisiane.” 

4. The study of French family names.—Good use may be made of tele- 
phone directories. Valuable information on the French in Louisiana may 
be had from the Louisiana State University Press publication: ‘Louisiana 
French” by Read. ; 

5. Geography.—In addition to French family names, we find French 
place names in Louisiana (and in the United States and Canada); also 
the Acadian physical type which tends toward the blond and “‘chAtain” in 
coloring and the brunette Creole in the vicinity of New Orleans. 

6. Language project.—This can be one of the most interesting of proj- 
ects. A study of the history of the English language will reveal to us that 
French is a foster mother of English. It is interesting to know that French is 
second only to Latin as a source of borrowed English words. According to 
Moody and Lovett’s ‘‘History of the English Language,” there were three 
great periods of borrowing: 1. the period after the Norman Conquest (1066); 
2. the late 17th century and the early 18th; 3. the contemporary period. 

A very worthwhile study under this heading would be that of cognates 
and semi-cognates. Upon filing cards cognates may be written and arranged 
in alphabetical order for student use. 

This method of study-projects is the plan we are following in the Oak- 
dale Elementary School, where the teaching of French was begun last year 
with a group of sixth grade boys and girls. This same group, now in the 
seventh grade, is continuing its study of French this year. 

We are using as a basis for our work the bulletin prepared during the 
summer of 1938 by Miss Marie Thériot of Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute and Dr. Hosea Phillips of Northeast Center who worked at Louisi- 
ana State University under the direction of Dr. J. W. Brouillette. 

In our school a period of about 50 minutes is devoted to the study of 
French every day. That does not mean that French is an isolated subject, 
forgotten during the other periods. We aim, as much as it is possible, to 
integrate French with our other subjects. We have already pointed out 
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how we correlated it with our Social Studies. Then, French is worked into 
the music class easily enough. We find that children love the little French 
songs included in the State song books. In class, whenever an opportunity 
to speak French presents itself, we use it profitably. For instance in class- 
room commands, instead of ‘“‘Erase the blackboard,” we say, “‘Effacez le 
tableau,” etc. All classroom commands were soon mastered in French. 

One thing which every teacher of French attempts is the creation of a 
French atmosphere in the classroom. Our room has not perfectly attained 
that as yet; but our Louisiana, Canadian and French materials are on their 
way, and it will not be long before we do have the appropriate realia. 

As fundamental accessories for creating a French room, the following 
objects are suggested: a French flag, map charts, calender, albums (even 
some made by pupils), money, pictures, supplementary French picture- 
vocabularies, and French readers. When entering the French Room pupils 
immediately feel: Voici la France! A French atmosphere puts life into a 
grammar lesson and helps to stimulate conversation. We have found very 
useful a little pamphlet called “Bringing France to American Schools,” 
which was obtained free of charge from Hilde K. Held of Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

The teaching procedure in the Oakdale School is chiefly conversational. 
No English (as far as it is possible) is spoken during our French class. In 
the introduction of a new word, the translation is not given in English, but 
an explanation, or description, of the word is given in English, or in French 
(if the known vocabulary permit it). Each child has a French album in which 
he pastes a picture of each article learned. Then he appropriately labels 
the picture with the French meaning. After a group of new words has been 
introduced, a few sentences based upon this vocabulary are written on 
another page of the album and used to develop a reading knowledge. 
According to our plan the teacher does as little of the talking as possible, 
confining herself to the introduction of new material and the correction of 
pronunciation during the review lesson. The children enjoy being Monsieur 
le Professeur, and it is amazing to see how efficient and thorough they can 
be. 

It is impossible to expect a French program for elementary schools 
of Louisiana to be worked out overnight, but if those who recognize the 
value of it would act as sponsors of this worthy experiment, undertaken 
by four schools in September, 1937, we could hope for the majority of the 
elementary schools to follow. All should be proud and glad to develop the 
natural gift of the French tongue which has been bestowed upon 
Louisianians through their French heritage. 
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A Survey of Modern Language Teaching 
in the High Schools of the 
United States in 1938 


ADRIANA C. GUTOWSKI 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


(Author’s summary.—This survey shows what modern languages are being taught in the high 
schools of the different states. It includes the state eligibility requirements for modern language 
teachers, and gives the conditions governing the introduction of the study of a language into 
the curriculum.) 


In September 1938, questionnaires were sent out to the Commissioners 
of Education of the State Boards of Education in an attempt to make a 
survey of modern language teaching in the United States. The purpose of 
the survey was: 
1. To ascertain what modern languages were actually being taught, and 
where they were being taught. 
2. To compile and compare the eligibility requirements for teachers of 
modern languages in different states. 
3. To ascertain the conditions governing the introduction of a language 
into the school curriculum. 


The results furnished through the generous aid of the State Depart- 
ments of Education are tabulated in the accompanying table. In only a 
few instances was the information not available. The following conclusions 
may be drawn from the survey: 

French and Spanish are offered in almost all the states. German is still 
offered in forty-one, although the reports in some cases state that the 
amount of students taking it has greatly decreased since the war. German 
is being replaced by the languages introduced later—Spanish, Italian, 
Polish, Scandinavian, Czech, and in New York City even Hebrew. Of all 
modern languages, French is the most popular in the east because of its 
tradition, and Spanish in the southwest because of its proximity to Mexico, 
and in some cases, because of the large percentage of population of Mexican 
or Spanish extraction. 

In comparing actual statistics, a sampling of the schools indicates that 
of 257 schools in Massachusetts offering modern languages, 


252 schools had an enrollment of 48,861 students in French 


18 9,151 Italian 
54 8,193 Spanish 
70 4,991 German 
In West Virginia, 6.65% of the students take French 
1.18% Spanish 
09% Italian 
08% German 
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SURVEY OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 441 


In Maine, ten schools offer Spanish, ten offer French, and one or two 
German. In Vermont, practically all of the ninety-two public high schools 
offer French, two offer French and Spanish, and one offers French and 
German. In South Carolina, Spanish and German have almost dropped 
out of the curriculum, there being not more than a dozen schools in the 
state offering these two. Although Latin was not included in the survey, 
it is interesting to note that in Kansas, of the 587 schools, 355 offered Latin, 
105 offered Spanish, 76 French and 51 German. In Nebraska, Latin leads 
all foreign languages, with German a low second. On the other hand, in 
Florida, while German has been taught in some schools in the past, it was 
not offered in 1938. In Illinois, by and large, the languages taught are 
French, Spanish, and German. The city of Chicago, however, includes 
besides these, Polish, modern Greek, Czech, and Italian. In New York— 
Swedish, in Minnesota—Swedish and Norwegian, and in North Dakota— 
Norse is taught besides the languages stated in the table. Czech is taught 
in Nebraska, Illinois, and in several schools in Texas. The study of Polish 
has been gradually introduced since the war into the public high schools 
of those cities where there has been sufficiently large Polish population to 
warrant a class. At present it is included in Connecticut, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, New York. 

Eligibility Requirements for Modern Language Teachers.—There appears 
to be a great difference existing among the states in eligibility qualifications 


for teachers. The one requirement that is common in all states and in all 
types of high schools, is a B.A. degree, but beyond that we find many 
variations. 


A few states have as a prerequisite a certain amount of graduate study: 
California requires twenty points, Arizona thirty, Washington thirty, New 
Mexico six. In New York State, candidates must pass a special exami- 
nation unless they hold an M.A. degree in the specific language they 
wish to teach. An M.A. in education is not so honored. Florida gives special 
credit to persons who wish to teach their native language by requiring only 
six semester hours in the study of the language, but provides that the study 
must be made above the second year college level. 

The amount of semester hours required in a language as a prerequisite, 
varies from ten on the college level in Colorado to forty-eight for a special 
certificate in Indiana. Besides, some states give credit for high-school 
study in a language; others do not mention it at all. 

In so far as courses in education are concerned, twenty-one states still 
do not require any courses at all in education. Some however have very 
specific demands. Among special courses required, may be noted the pre- 
requisite of a course in principles or provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States in California, Florida, and Iowa. 

Florida has also introduced a very sensible recency clause. This clause 
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reads, ‘‘No one will be eligible for a graduate state certificate who has not ; 
completed at least nine semester hours with at least three semester hours 
in each subject to be covered by the certificate at a standard institution, : 
within the eight year period immediately preceding the date on which the 
application is made.” 

Conditions Governing the Introduction of a Language Into the Curriculum. 
—By and large, the question of what is to be taught is settled by the local a 
school authorities. The following specific provisions may be noted: In | 
Delaware, the application for the inclusion of a language must be made at 
the request of at least five pupils; in Texas—ten. In Idaho, the amount of 
initial adequate enrollment is variable, but never less than ten. In Michi- 
gan, whenever ten students desire it, but in high schools where the pupil 
teacher ratio is greater than thirty, a minimum of 218 students is required. 

In Massachusetts, there are special laws governing the introduction of . 
Spanish and Italian. The law provides that commercial Spanish be taught 
upon the written request of the parents or guardians of not less than 
twenty pupils, provided the request is made and the enrollment completed 
before August first. A similar act for the teaching of Italian was passed in 
April 1938, but only fifteen requests of parents are necessary, although 
twenty-five properly qualified pupils are required for the formation of a 
class. 

In New Hampshire and New Jersey, while the program of studies is 
made by the local authorities, it must get the approval of the state de- 
partment. In New Jersey, unless circumstances are unusual, approval is 
granted, but schools are cautioned against carrying a heavier load of 
‘courses than the enrollment of the school and its resources justify. In Ohio, 
while the conditions appear to be most liberal, they sum up the entire 
policy of the states—“The chief requirement is sufficient interest on the 
part of the pupils to form a class.” * 
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Accent Marking in Text Vocabularies 


CLAIR HAYDEN BELL 
University of California, Berkeley 


(Author’s summary.—The use of the acute and grave accents for marking primary and second- 
ary word stress is unsatisfactory. They should be replaced by the symbols that have been 
adopted by the Association phonétique internationale.) 


HE sound which possesses the greatest fullness of resonance in a 

syllable forms its central point or core. A graphic device for the 
indication of stress would seem to be most logically conceived if it appeared 
to place the accent squarely upon this vowel core, where it belongs. The 
convention that is so wide-spread in popular use, of placing the accent 
mark after the stressed syllable, is a falsification of the facts. 

The practical reasons against the use of the acute accent (’), at all, to 
indicate accentual stress, are by no means unimportant. In the first place, 
the acute accent is an overworked symbol. It means something else, for 
instance, in French words (e.g. élan, chambre séparée). Confusion with 
French usage is, however, not the only argument against placing the acute 
accent directly over the accented vowel. There, it would clash disagreeably 
with Umlaut marks. Superimposition above a capital bearing the Umlaut 
would of course be a flat impossibility (e.g. Sther, Ode, itberflup). Further- 
more, it is occasionally desirable in text vocabularies to indicate length or 
shortness of vowel, and such vowel markings would clash with an accent 
mark overhead. 

The placing of the accent mark after the stressed syllable (as: 
Ronjtellation’, Tentperament’) requires a retrogressive movement of the eye 
for interpretation. This objection largely disappears when the accent mark 
immediately follows the vowel (e.g. mufifa’lijfd)). But it doesn’t always 
immediately follow the vowel and scarcely can. We find fpagie’ren, but also 
Spagier’gang. We have no trouble in Tangpantomi’me, but no vocabulary- 
builder puts the accent mark immediately after the vowel in Telefon’, 
Lelegramm’, Tabel’le, iiberein’ ftimmen, iitberhaupt’, unverfenn’bar. The 
vocabulary-builder finds it impossible to be entirely consistent. In 
iiberge’ben the accent mark follows neatly immediately after the vowel, and 
the separation of the letters is according to the principles of syllabification. 
If we write iiberge’hen, we succeed in keeping the critical mark directly 
after the vowel, but we separate the ‘h’ from the syllable of which it is 
phonetically an indivisible part. We may elect to write: iibergeh’en, although 
this printing may suggest wrong hyphenation. If we print Sefe’jtigung, 
we give the impression of a long vowel in an open syllable. If we print 
Vefe\’tigung, we succeed in indicating a closed syllable, but we impress 
upon the student’s eye the separation of the ‘s’ and ‘t’, thus suggesting 
false syllabification. Remains nothing to do but print Befeji’igung. Now 
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we have removed the accent mark well beyond the core of the syllable; 
and again we encourage wrong hyphenation. 

The Association phonétique internationale has long run counter to wide- 
spread practice by placing the acute accent before the stressed syllable in its 
international phonetic script (e.g. Sumanitat [hu'ma‘ni:’te:t]). Daniel 
Jones' states in simple words the reasons which have actuated the A. P. L: 
“Placing the stress mark after the vowel or at the end of the syllable is apt 
to suggest an unnatural division of the word. The placing of the mark 
before the syllable gives an advance warning to the reader that he must 
pronounce the following syllable with a stress, instead of telling him to do 
so after the syllable has been read. Also, it is somewhat easier to decide 
where a syllable begins than where it ends.’’ (Personal letter of March 24, 
1939.) 

The use of the acute accent before the accented syllable, in conflict as 
it is with the popular use of this symbol after said syllable, would inevitably 
produce uncertainty and confusion in our students,—and not infrequently 
in the teacher. A decided step forward has recently been taken by the 
A. P. I. in substituting a new symbol (or rather, two new symbols), a 
superscript vertical sign ['] in place of the acute mark (’), to indicate the 
main stress, and [)] instead of the grave accent (‘) to indicate secondary 
stress. This releases the acute and grave accents for other important uses. 
The new symbol is entirely unambiguous. It has never had any other use. 
The eye accepts it readily as belonging to the following syllable—much 
more readily than it can the acute accent, which appears graphically to 
shunt the stress away from rather than upon that syllable. 

All recent German dictionaries find it advisable to indicate word-stress. 
Duden does it by putting a dot under the vowel of the accented syllable, 
a dot and slur under diphthongs. The Sprad-Brodhaus (1935) follows 
Duden in this practice. Pekrun’s Da8 deutjde Wort (Dollheimer Verlag, 
Leipzig, 1934) uses a line rather than a dot. The two big encyclopedias 
Meyer’s Qerifon (1927) and Der groke Brodhaus (1928) employ the dot. 
Cassell’s New German Dictionary (Funk and Wagnalls, N. Y., 1936) took a 
notable step forward by giving the pronunciation of all words in the inter- 
national phonetic script, and indicating the stress, in conformity with the 
international code, by the vertical mark ['] before the accented syllable. 
It would seem best that we should follow this lead, 1) because of the 
strong desirability of supporting the international system; 2) because it is 
more economical, requiring no special types to be cut for all vowels and 
diphthongs and 3) because of the facility which the international code 
affords of indicating and distinguishing, where it seems necessary, both 
main and secondary stress—something which cannot be done by the 


1 Professor Jones holds the chair of Phonetics at University College, London, and is co- 
editor, with Paul Passy, of Le Matire Phonttique. 
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ACCENT MARKING IN TEXT VOCABULARIES 445 


Duden system (e.g. 'blut,arm, ,uner'ort!, 'unmaf,geblid)). Some may de- 
clare this too elaborate for the purposes of our elementary language text 
vocabularies. I would counter that it is entirely unsatisfactory to indicate a 
single stress only in such words as the following, which I select at random 
from published vocabularies: Mh’nenregifter, Ba’defoftiim, Begrab/nisfapelle, 
RKunftinftitut, Lan’desbibliothef, Mtufifinjtrument, Prii’fungsfommiffion, 
Schreib’material, Sharm’ objet, Sdhwars’feherei, So’lopartie, Thea’teragent. 

The newer international symbols are already being used in our more 
scientific writings;? shall we perpetuate two sets of symbols? My personal 
preference would be to follow the international code. The matter is, I grant, 
not of major importance, and may by some be considered pedantic. But we 
must not scorn to improve our pedagogy and technique even in small 
matters. The world progresses; so must we! 


? Cf. Priebsch and Collinson, The German Language. Macmillan, New York, 1938, chapter 
on accent and intonation, pp. 59 ff. 












On Being Suitably Deformed 


Pavut-Lovuis FAYE 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


(Author’s summary.—Travel and languages have much in common. If more people traveled 
abroad, they would know their neighbors better and wars might be less frequent. In default 
of travel, which wars have made so difficult, let us learn languages.) 


VEN the ancient Greeks, who demurred at conferring the name of 

man upon anyone who did not live the Greek way, found themselves 
changed men after that somewhat protracted cultural conflict called the 
Trojan war. A few centuries later, the Persians, led by Xerxes, tried to pay 
Greece a return call. Their cultural intentions were misapprehended, if 
we may say. Next we hear of Alexander driving his Macedonians to India; 
in their wake Greek culture pours into Asia. Then came the Turks, but 
that is another story! 

People have thus a salutary habit of visiting each other’s territory. Un- 
fortunately, such visits have regularly taken the form of military expedi- 
tions. We are still addicted to the practice of carrying weapons while 
traveling in units called regular armies. It does not make traveling easier. 
A trailer is infinitely preferable to a tank. Perhaps, should we transform 
all war offices into tourist agencies? Think what a boost to culture it would 
be if the thousands of airplanes which nations are at present jealously ac- 
cumulating for bombing expeditions should immediately be commandeered 
for the transportation of masses of people eager to see how they do things 
across the border. 

There is a well-known French proverb which could be Englished as: 
Traveling helps youth to develop. The French, who leave nothing unturned, 
neither stones nor proverbs, have duly observed that travel may also deform 
the young, which does not imply in their minds that, educationally speak- 
ing, the practice should be eschewed. They realize keenly that between 
formation and deformation there is no dividing line. Any education that 
does not deform cannot truly be said to form. We give such terms as forma- 
tion or deformation a positive value as if they existed in themselves. But 
actually formation and deformation are but relative terms, the opposite 
poles of a continuum along which such changes take place as may be appre- 
ciated in terms of degree, not of kind. The physicist who looks at a ther- 
mometer does not even commit himself as far as saying: It is hot or cold. 
It takes a layman’s ignorance of the fundamental laws of biology to brand 
bacteria as altogether harmful. Modern medicine started when it was ad- 
mitted that poisons can also be remedies. Most sophisms are traceable to 
the logically ingrained habit of thinking that A cannot at the same time be 
B and non-B. 
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ON BEING SUITABLY DEFORMED 447 


Travel, well-understood, cannot fail to impress the wise educator as a 
signal adjuvant to that unlearning without which education is not worth 
the name. Out in a foreign country, vou cannot help discovering that there 
is more than one way of doing a thing well. You had definite ideas and for 
each situation only one; now you have two. There are things which in one’s 
country one never discusses. For instance, in France, one must not sleep 
with windows open. This is a taboo, one of those unquestionable beliefs 
which are the very essence and foundation of mores. Failure to approve of 
them uncompromisingly brands you as a foreigner. Can you now imagine 
the plight of that Frenchman who after a sojourn in America returns to 
the French milieu with an acquired toleration of fresh air? Conversely, an 
American travelling in France may find himself in an emergency unable to 
buy rubbers. He gets his feet wet without—mirabile dictul—developing 
even pneumonia. Now, as everybody knows, in America one must not get 
one’s feet wet; in France, one must not sleep with one’s windows open. 
These are things one does not discuss. But if you are a traveled man, you 
will discuss them. This is dangerous, I repeat. See what happened to the 
Romans. They had their ideas, good Roman ideas. But they travelled over 
all the then knowable world, especially in the Orient, and what was the 
result?—Christianity! 

Deep in our minds change connotes insecurity. Education, at the primi- 
tive level, avails itself of such methods as shall utterly preclude the possi- 
bility of change. There even organic growth may be found successfully dis- 
ciplined into supporting the illusion that things could remain statically safe. 
I have in mind head-deformation—I mean formation—as practised by the 
ancient Peruvians. Through it they had achieved a measure of success be- 
yond even the wildest dreams of our educational experts. Once a Peruvian, 
you never changed. By their heads they could tell their own. Looking at 
the heads of their neighbors they could feel ineradicably national, realize 
that coalescence of the political and the racial which it is the aim of every 
modern organized society to achieve. In glorious, education-ridden, Peru, 
the shape of one’s head remained asa visible sign whereby its denizens knew 
themselves as different from other peoples, the people par excellence, the 
true people. Travel as they might later, they were in no danger of ever be- 
coming different. They could never change their heads. 

With us, on the other hand, with our sentimental reliance upon such 
plastic material as ideas, deformation is still possible. We must not, how- 
ever, exaggerate the possibilities of deformation inherent in travel. But 
there is language. As we look upon it today, language corresponds to mind- 
patterns, themselves the results of successful and commonly accepted adap- 
tations on the part of a group of individuals. We might define it as a 
symbolic crystallization of a man’s attitudes. What a man speaks is a by- 
product of his experience; language is the man. 
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Even if we but virtually share it, a foreign idiom relieves us, if for a 
moment, of our allegiance to the not infrequently irksome pattern of atti- 
tudes imposed upon us by social compulsion. No man can experiment with 
another people’s language and come out unscathed, even if the stigmata are 
those of spiritual liberation. No one who has learned one or more languages 
in addition to his own, if the learning has at all been a spiritual experience, 
can avoid the risk of undergoing, within his or her soul, that conflict of 
cultures which, when people meets people, at the collective level, is only 
settled by the call to arms. 
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He Inspired American Teachers 


FRANK R. ARNOLD 
Professor Emeritus, Utah State College, Logan 


| Byer June André Maurois was received into the French Academy. We 
all know Maurois for his ‘‘Ariel’’ and ‘Colonel Bramble,” but the fact 
that Maurois took the place of Rene Doumic and that Doumic had lec- 
tured summers at the Alliance Francaise for over forty years made the 
address of the new Academy member of far more importance to the many 
American teachers of French who had heard Doumic lecture. All who had 
ever done so got a tremendous amount of French from him, whether they 
merely trained their ears in order to get ready to do work for the doctorate 
or whether they were preparing themselves to teach French in American 
high schools and colleges. First of all they met a French teacher who knew 
how to teach and who had written many critical works on the theatre start- 
ing with ‘De Scribe a Ibsen”; who had compiled an admirable history of 
French literature; and who later, early in the war years, became editor of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, to which he had contributed during the reign 
of his predecessor, Ferdinand Brunetiére. American students learned from 
him not so much the explication des textes as the critical, individual inter- 
pretation of literature. Never shall I forget his Taine-like explanation of 
the works of Dumas, fils as being the result of the fact that he was a fils 
naturel. I had been trained in New England to shudder over a fils naturel 
rather than to see him as the source of the raisonneur type and the piece a 
thése in dramatic literature. I heard Doumic first in 1895 but I met in 1937 
a young high school teacher who told me that he had enjoyed Doumic’s 
lectures that summer in Paris, that Doumic had all his old verve and in- 
sight. Doumic not only showed American high school teachers how to criti- 
cize classical and modern literature and how to edit the world’s best literary 
review. He also revealed to them the glory of being a Frenchman, a Roman 
Catholic, a royalist, and above all an example par excellence of the French 
ability to work with the mind. He was no snob for he gladly consented one 
evening when a Harvard sophomore after an Alliance Francaise dinner 
asked him if he might walk home with him. Doumic lived in the Rue de 
l'Université and the boy had a room in the Rue Jacob nearby and thought, 
as he put it, they might as well aller ensemble. Never was there a Frenchman 
who could reveal France better to Americans, because he was the type of 
teacher we have rarely in America, endowed as he was with so many racial 
convictions and talents and so much capacity for glorifying drudgery. 
Probably the modern language teachers in the United States who have 
access to the Revue des Deux Mondes are deplorably few. Still fewer those 
who read it. So we include a summary of Andre Maurois’ interpretation of 
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Doumic at the Academy reception last June with a few words added by 
Andre Chevrillon. This is taken from the Revue of July 1, 1939. 


Il a montré l’enfance laborieuse de ce Parisien de Paris, son amour pour la grand ville, 
et son dédain pour les vacances; sa fréquentation, 4 l’Ecole normale, de personnalités aussi 
diverses que Jaurés ou M. Abel Hermant, le cardinal Baudrillart ou M. Henri Bergson; ses 
fiancailles juvéniles et romanesques, son exil 4 Moulins od il lui fallut professer toute une 
année; son entrée 4 Stanislas ot, ayant a instruire Edmond Rostand, le général Gouraud ou 
M. Louis Gillet,—et, comme il enseignait aussi dans un cours de jeunes filles, Anna Brancovan, 
—il prenait déja barre sur de futurs collaborateurs. Il le montra si passionné d’enseignement 
que, quarante ans durant, il fit a l’Alliance francaise un cours estival de littérature et fut le 
répétiteur attentif de ses quatorze petits-enfants. Ne cessant jamais d’enseigner, dit M. 
Maurois, « il tenait successivement les lecteurs de ses articles, les abonnés de la Revue et, s’il 
m’est permis de le dire, votre Compagnie elle-méme pour des « classes » ov il importait que 
fussent respectées la discipline et la tradition ». Trait qui fit sourire l’élégante assistance. 

M. Maurois évoqua ensuite le journaliste et le critique, rappelant qu’a la suite d’une con- 
férence qu’il avait faite 4 l’Odéon et dans laquelle il avait pris 4 parti Brunetiére, ce dernier 
l’avait appelé 4 collaborer 4 la Revue. Il étudia son ceuvre vaste et passionnée, son influence 
littéraire, et exalta en lui le chef: « Du chef, dit-il, M. Doumic avait toutes les qualités. Sa 
ténacité était douce, mais inflexible, sa puissance de travail incomparable. Ii savait choisir et 
juger les hommes. II savait prendre une décision et accepter ses responsabilités. I] savait que 
donner un ordre est vain si l’on ne veille 4 son exécution. » Ces qualités, il les déploya aux 
Lectures pour tous, Ala « Société des Conférences », et surtout 4 la Revue dont il prit la direction 
en pleine guerre: « Pas un mois la Revue ne cessa de paraitre, pas un jour elle n’abandonna 
Paris. Quand vint la paix, elle fut servie par son directeur avec un dévouement incomparable. 
. .. Pour obtenir un article auquel il tenait, nulle peine ne lui cofttait. Il composait de sa belle 
écriture, un peu archaique, plusieurs lettres successives et pressantes. Si l’auteur hésitait, 
avait besoin de conseils, il pouvait venir rue de |’Université . . . La porte s’ouvrait et |’on 
voyait apparaitre ce visage illustre, ces cheveux qui demeuraient, au mépris de toute mode, 
coupés en frange sur le front; cette barbe qui, sans changer de forme, avait blanchi; ces yeux 
myopes, un peu fixes; et ce corps qui semblait comme celui de Fontenelle, 4 la fois éternel et 
fragile. » 

Enfin, M. Maurois termina avec émotion par une vision funébre: « Son visage ascétique 
avait pris une extraordinaire beauté. Son masque pale, son air d’obstination réfléchie évo- 
quaient certaines figures du Greco. Comme les soldats du Greco et aussi ardemment qu’eux, 
M. Doumic avait livré son combat et professé sa foi. Il avait combattu la paresse, l’anarchie, 
le désordre, la bassesse; il Avait eu foi en la France, en sa littérature classique, en ses vieilles 
institutions, en ses croyances traditionnelles. « Grande 4me aux grands travaux sans repos 
adonnée », il avait veillé 4 ce que, dans la mesure od cela dépendait de lui, il y edt toujours, 
dans son pays, quelques coins qui marchassent bien. Il y avait réussi. II laissait, en disparais- 
sant, partout ov il avait commandé, un mélange de respect, de crainte, de confiance et d’affec- 
tion. Et c’était 14 sans doute pourquoi il conservait dans la mort l’autorité tranquille et magis- 
trale qu’il avait eue dans la vie. » Cette conclusion, prononcée face au bureau ov, des années 
durant, on avait vu René Doumic siéger en des circonstances analogues, produisit une profonde 
impression. 

L’éloge fut complété par M. André Chevrillon, qui dégagea la lecon d’une existence toute 
de labeur. « C’est la force d’une société, disait M. Doumic, quand chacun 4 sa place s’efforce 
d’accomplir son travail avec toute la perfection possible.» «Cette conscience, ajouta M. 
Chevrillon, il l’apportait 4 toutes ses taches. A chacune,—et combien il en assumait!—il se 
donnait comme s’il n’en avait pas d’autre. Chacune était le devoir. Toutes ses activités concou- 
raient 4 une méme fin: défendre, propager les principes intellectuels et moraux qu’il croyait 
salutaires, et servir ainsi son pays. Le plus frappant chez lui, c’était la force du caractére. 
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Il était secrétement trés sensible; si occupé, il se dérangeait pour servir des gens dont l’infor- 
tune l’avait ému ...A l’Académie, od personne ne commande, nous sentions en lui notre 
chef. Il avait cette vertu mystérieuse: l’autorité. Dans la chaire du bureau, a cété du directeur 
qui change tous les trois mois, lui soufflant parfois ce qu’il avait 4 dire, notre Secrétaire per- 
pétuel dirigeait nos travaux. Il avait toujours gardé sa mine de professeur, et quand, s’armant 
de son lorgnon, il promenait lentement sur nous son regard, je croyais me retrouver en classe. 
Mais nos débats sont quelquefois un peu confus. Quand ils se prolongeaient sans aboutir, 
M. Doumic, silencieux et résigné, intervenait. De sa voix lente et bien articulée, détachant 
les membres de phrase avec autant de précision que s’il lisait un texte, il reprenait la question, 
la ramenait 4 ses termes premiers, et nous donnait son opinion. Aussitot l’on vovait clair on 
suivait toujours son avis. 





The Practice of Correlation Between the German 
Language and Other Subsects' 


MEYER KRAKOWSKI 
Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, California 


(Author’s summary.—The author discusses his successful practice of correlation in connection 
with his language classes and the Deutscher Verein and with a course on German civilization. 
The results of correlation are certain to be favorable, if enduring cultural values only are 
emphasized and full regard is shown for the student’s whole personality.) 


HAT I shall have to say here is based on my personal experiences, 

so I must ask you to pardon my too frequent use of the first person. 
For a period of ten years I have been practicing correlation at the Los 
Angeles City College between the subject of German and the fields of music, 
drama, art, dance, literature, philosophy, and science. I found that teachers 
of these subjects were pleased to be of service to our students, for they knew 
that they would be received with sincere enthusiasm. 

My first and most constant contact has been with my colleagues in 
the Music Department. When I was preparing my students for the first 
Wethnachtsfest on our campus, I asked the chairman of that department 
to assist me in training a double quartet. That was in 1929, the year our 
institution was founded, and he has since lectured to my classes and our 
Deutscher Verein on various aspects of German music, from Bach to Schoen- 
berg, and played for us both as soloist and with the string ensemble. 

Bach has been especially favored. On the occasion of the two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary of the birth of this genius two of my classes pre- 
pared an appropriate program, featuring Chorales sung by the A Cappella 
Octet under the direction of another music instructor. And this semester, 
the college organist brought his weekly musicales to a close with an all-Bach 
program, which he planned especially for the Deutscher Verein and the 
Music Honor Society. So pleased was he with the response of the students 
that he offered to present a similar program next year. I should add that 
my students were sufficiently interested to attend the annual Bach Festival, 
which is sponsored by one of the leading churches in our community. 

An outstanding college activity this year was the presentation in Eng- 
lish of Mozart’s opera “The Magic Flute.” The director of our Opera 
Studio spoke to our German Club on the opera and the leading members 
of the cast sang for us. Last year, the same instructor gave us a program 
of Lieder, with a former pupil of his, a Viennese opera singer, as soloist. 
He commented on the songs in German. 

1 Presented in a symposium on modern languages at the Joint Conference of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education and the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 


held in San Francisco, July 3, 1939, at the convention of the National Education Association 
of the United States. 
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Another colleague from the Music Department has appeared before our 
club with her string ensemble, and played for us herself on several occasions. 
A number of music students have likewise assisted us both as soloists and 
as accompanists. 

A word should be said here about the folksong, since it forms an im- 
portant part of our teaching. We devote about half an hour a week, in each 
class, to singing, and the Mddchenchor, directed by a colleague, interprets 
for our students and faculty, from time to time, the folksong and the con- 
cert song. Let me relate an interesting incident in connection with the folk- 
song. While shopping in a downtown department store, a young lady ran 
up to me and exclaimed: “Mr. Krakowski, I owe you my happiness.” It 
was an embarrassing situation. ‘‘Do you remember,” she continued with 
excitement, ‘‘the songs you taught us in our German classPp—They won me 
a husband.” The young lady responded to the wooings of her lover, who 
was of German descent, with the songs she had learned in her class. Here 
is an unusual case for applied language. It certainly is a unique example of 
correlation with life. 

Next to music comes drama. When Max Reinhardt produced “‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” at the Hollywood Bowl, we arranged a party to see the 
production. Selections from the play were read in class, and Reinhardt’s 
technique was discussed. Some time later, we also had a lecture on Rein- 
hardt’s contribution to the modern theatre by an actress, wuo had an 
intimate knowledge of Reinhardt’s work and whose father had been a lead- 
ing actor of the naturalistic school in Germany. 

When my class was reading Schiller’s drama “Wilhelm Tell,” I invited 
an Austrian actor, in exile, to read selections from the play. Several years 
ago, before a similar class, the Swiss Consul spoke on the government and 
schools of his country, and a Swiss student, who was enrolled in a neighbor- 
ing university, spoke on the life and customs of his people. On occasions of 
this nature.one or two other classes are invited to join with mine, and the 
talks are usually followed by questions from the students. 

We are still on drama. Now and then I take my students to visit the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse, and its director and associate directors 
are always glad to talk to them on the work of the theatre. The director 
once spoke to our group at a luncheon in Pasadena on the subject “The 
Drama of Today.” I might also mention that our club was for a while a 
member of the Los Angeles County Drama Association. We had at the 
time several students who were active in the Little Theatre movement. 

One project in drama, which was carried out this term, will be of inter- 
est here. We read in class Manfred Kyber’s little play “Der Tod und das 
kleine Mddchen.”” When I asked my students how many would be interested 
in seeing this playlet produced, half out of a class of thirty-eight showed a 
keen interest. They tried out for the different parts, and the class used good 
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judgment in its choice of the main characters. All I did was to appoint a 
student, who had done some work at our Little Theatre, as director; he 
and the assistants he himself selected did all the rest. On the evening of the 
last day of school, about twenty-five students occupied front seats in the 
college auditorium to see the performance. What we all saw far surpassed 
our expectations. The pronunciation was faultless, the stage sets were simple 
and impressive, the costumes and acting left nothing to be desired. Every- 
thing was done with great precision. The students were so enthusiastic over 
the results of their efforts, that they expressed a desire to do a similar proj- 
ect next fall. Here is a case of correlation accomplished by the students 
themselves. 

Generally, however, when we have problems connected with the presen- 
tation of plays, we call upon instructors of the Drama Department for 
suggestions. Some of their students have helped us with stage sets and 
make-up and several of their leading students, who had studied German 
with us, were glad to assist us with the direction of plays. One of the drama 
instructors co-operated in my first attempt at leading a group of my stu- 
dents in choral speaking. 

Before leaving the subject of drama, I should tell about the presenta- 
tion of a leading German impersonator at a students’ assembly, under the 
sponsorship of the director of our college. The selections from Lessing and 
Goethe thrilled the young people as much as the familiar selections from 
Shakespeare. 

The most ambitious literary activity we ever undertook was developed 
around the one-hundredth anniversary of the death of Goethe. The differ- 
ent activities included a lecture on Goethe by a professor from the state 
university, the presentation of a bust of Goethe to the German Club by a 
local German sculptor and its presentation by the club to the college, and 
an essay-music-and-art contest on Goethe, sponsored by the club, in which 
all students of German on the campus were invited to participate. Among 
the judges were a music instructor and an English instructor. The results 
were most gratifying. Essays, translations of poetry, pen and ink sketches 
of Goethe and a musical composition were submitted, and prizes were given 
away to the winners. Some of the material was prinied in the Literary 
Supplement of our college newspaper. Later the two winners in the essay 
contest entered the National Goethe Essay Contest for undergraduates of 
colleges and universities, which was sponsored by the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation in Philadelphia. Of the seven prizes awarded one of our stu- 
dents received the fifth prize of fifty dollars and the other received honor- 
able mention. The winning essay was subsequently printed in the Modern 
Language Forum and reprints were paid for by the club. Again an example 
of correlation with life, this time of an intellectual nature, but with life 
just the same. 
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Art and the dance likewise invited our interest. We heard lectures on 
modern German art by an art instructor and on architecture by two 
Austrian-American architects of our city, and the Chairman of the Art 
Department set aside for us a room when we exhibited the works of two 
local German artists. Now and then we visit the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. On one occasion we had as our guest a German 
artist who interpreted for us some of the English masterpieces on exhibit 
there. 

Our college has its own Treasure Room, and upon the invitation of its 
Curator we arranged an exhibit, which illustrated the story of the book in 
Germany through early editions of German authors, original leaves from 
Chronicles and Bibles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and recent 
editions of the classics and contemporary writers. Contributions to this 
exhibit were made by two professors from the state university and by the 
university library, by the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, by a local 
book shop which specializes in early editions, and by our own institution. 
The exhibit was viewed by teachers, students, and the general public. 

Let us turn to the dance for a moment. The modern dance has been 
influenced by the German technique. Several times I went with some of 
my students to see demonstrations of the new technique at the studio of a 
German lady who had taught the dance in Germany. Both she and her 
husband, an artist, talked to my students informally about the dance, and 
later this lady actually conducted a class for us, near the campus. About a 
dozen enthusiastic young ladies enrolled and learned about rhythm and the 
technique for form. “It taught us to co-operate,” one of them recently told 
me, ‘fone would work out the idea and the others would follow.” 

We know, of course, that many of our students, if not actually a ma- 
jority, study German because of their interest in the sciences. We, there- 
fore, visited several times the California Institute of Technology and the 
Seismological Station in Pasadena. At the Station, a leading scientist, 
formerly of Germany, explained to us the significance of the recording 
instruments found there. On our own campus we had a lecture by a sci- 
ence instructor on the life and work of Robert Koch, and on one of our 
hikes we had as our guest an instructor of botany, who introduced us to 
some wild flowers and trees. 

Hiking in the mountains has been among the happiest experiences of 
our students of German. It was quite natural, therefore, that when the 
Youth Hostels came to California that they should have found ardent sup- 
porters among our students. They know that the movement springs from 
Germany and that the words “house mother” and “house father,” in use 
in this country, are of German origin. 

Before closing I should mention that the Chairman of our Department 
of Philosophy lectured to my students on several occasions on different 
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phases of German philosophy, from Leibniz to Spengler, and that some of 
the professors of our neighboring universities lectured before our German 
Club on literary and other subjects. 
I have tried to show briefly how experts in different fields have: co- 
operated in interpreting to our students those values of German life and 
thought, which are of an enduring nature. Correlation means, of course, 
mutual relations. While we have perhaps received more from some of our 
friends than we have been able to offer in return, we have always been 
ready to reciprocate. We have been called upon, for instance, by instructors | 
of music and drama to assist their students with pronunciation, by instruc- | 
tors of art and other subjects to translate letters or difficult German phrases 
they found in books, and instructors of English have invited us to lecture 4 
before their classes or clubs on such subjects as ““Modern German Poetry,” 
“The Youth Movement,” ‘Shakespeare in Germany,” and “Goethe and 
Faust.”’ A lecture on the philosophy of Faust was also given before the 
Philosophy Study Group, and recently the Chairman of the Cultural Arts i 
Department invited us to offer a course in English on Goethe and Faust, | 
which will be given for the first time next fall. It should also be noted here 
that to some of the literary activities of both club and classes, members of 
the college administration and faculty are often invited as guests. When we 
had a lecture on folklore, for instance, we had among our guests members of 
the English Department and colleagues from other departments as well. 
In conclusion I wish to say that correlation between modern languages 
and other subjects is essential if language teaching is to be at all effective. 
By virtue of the subject matter of his instruction the modern language 
teacher,—and I wish to include the teacher of English as well,—is well 










































suited to introduce the student to many aspects of culture. The end in view = 
justifies his drawing upon all the intellectual resources of the school and i 
of the community. His colleagues will then feel free to call upon him when P 
they need his assistance. This exchange of services makes for real education . 
° ; d 

and, in the end, benefits both teachers and students. - % 
The results of correlation are certain to be favorable, if the language = ¢ 
teacher emphasizes only the enduring values of the culture represented by tl 


the language he is teaching—those values which add to the enrichment of 
the student’s life and of American culture—and if he has full regard for the 
whole personality of the student and has an abiding faith in American p 
youth and in the American way of life. 




















In Memoriam 





J. P. WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD, 1882-1939 


James PyLe WICKERSHAM CRAWFORD, Professor of Romanic Languages and Literatures 
at the University of Pennsylvania, died on September 22nd, 1939. Professor Crawford was 
born at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on February 19, 1882. In 1902 he was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and from 1902 to 1904 did 
graduate work at the University, followed by two years of study abroad, mostly at Grenoble, 
Madrid, and Freiburg. In 1906 he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, his thesis, “The Life and Works of Crist6bal Suérez de Figueroa,” 
being subsequently published as the first volume of the University of Pennsylvania Series in 
Romanic Languages and Literatures. His teaching career at the University of Pennsylvania 
began with his appointment as instructor in Romanic Languages in 1906 and the rest of his 
life, except for relatively brief periods, was devoted to the service of the University. He became 
Professor of Romanic Languages and Literatures in 1914. In June 1918 he was commissioned 
captain in the United States Army and assigned to duty in Washington, from which he was 
detached to become military attache at Bogoté, Colombia, where he served from January to 
July 1919. In August 1919 he was honorably discharged from the service, but remained as a 
member of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, in which he was commissioned major in November 
1919. Some years ago he suffered a physical disability which for a time greatly restricted his 
activities, but with characteristic courage, patience, and good humor he set about overcoming 
this handicap and for the past several years had carried on a considerable program of work 
both as teacher and scholar. Death came suddenly, shortly after his return from a summer in 
England during which he had spent some time in research work at the British Museum. 

Crawford was a devoted and tireless worker. A list of his published articles, dealing with 
a variety of subjects in the Romance field and beginning during his graduate years, would 
require more space than is now at my disposal. Some of them, especially those dealing with 
Spanish drama, contributed to his The Spanish Pastoral Drama, published in 1915, and Span- 
ish Drama Before Lope de Vega, published in 1922, of the latter of which a revised edition ap- 
peared in 1937. He had also critically edited the Trajedia de Narciso, by Francisco de la 
Cueva y Silva, published in the University of Pennsylvania Series in 1909, and various other 
dramatic pieces. Throughout the life of Crawford’s teacher, the late Hugo A. Rennert, with 
whom he maintained an unusually close personal and professional relationship, the two men 
collaborated in the training and preparation of other scholars, a number of whom are among 
the most highly regarded American scholars in the Hispanic field. After Rennert’s retirement, 
Crawford assumed the headship of the department and continued this work. The list of 
doctorates granted by the University includes a considerable number of names of scholars 
whom he personally trained. A similar observation could be made about the University of 
Pennsylvania Romanic Series, many volumes of which bear the impress of Crawford’s schol- 
arly interest. He was honored by corresponding membership in the Spanish Academy, the 
Hispanic Society of America, and the Academia de Bellas Artes of Valladolid. In 1925 he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from Franklin and Marshall College. 

Crawford’s devotion to his chosen field bore fruits in other directions as well. Through 
his initiative the Hispanic Review was founded at the University of Pennsylvania in 1933 and 
he was its responsible editor from its inception until his death. He also served as general 
editor of the Macmillan Hispanic Series, a task in which his colleague Professor Otis H. Green 
subsequently became associated with him. Not only did Crawford personally edit a number of 
textbooks in this series, but according to statements made by editors of other texts he gave a 
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generous amount of time and thought to the planning and execution of volumes in this series 
far beyond his responsibility as general editor. This series will remain as one of his monuments 
in the classroom side of our work. Another contribution in the same field was his service as 
managing editor of the Modern Language Journal, a post which he filled from 1920 until 1924 
and to which he brought unusual qualities of editorial good sense and judgment. Crawford was 
also a member of the Committee on Direction and Control of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study and was one of a group of research scholars who by their willingness to devote them- 
selves to a thorough study of the practical problems of teaching the modern foreign languages 
made an unforgettable contribution to the development of that field in American education. 
For a number of years he rendered effective service as chairman of the Board of Examiners in 
Spanish of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

On the personal side Crawford combined qualities that can best be described by the 
hackneyed phrase “scholar and gentleman.” As has been said, he was an industrious, even a 
prodigious worker, yet he carried his burdens with no apparent strain and without complaint. 
His standards as scholar and teacher were high both for himself and for others, though always 
tempered in respect to others by kindliness and understanding. He had a ready wit, often 
displayed in raillery with his friends, and a sense of humor which never failed even during 
his long, slow struggle back to full activity. To an unusual degree he had the confidence, re- 
spect, and liking of those with whom he came into contact. No one in the field had a wider 
circle of friends, all of whom felt they knew him intimately. This was in great measure an un- 
conscious tribute to his sympathetic, human qualities as a man. I shall always be glad that 
I had the opportunity during his lifetime to say something like this, perhaps crudely but cer- 
tainly sincerely, in a review of the revised edition of his Spanish Drama Before Lope de Vega, 
published in the Modern Language Journal for November 1937, in which I wrote: 

“To his countless friends, it will be most welcome just because it is Crawford’s—the work 
of the modest, industrious, and devoted scholar, Crawford of the sunny disposition and the 
stout heart, who holds such a sure place in our affections.” 


That place is now more than sure; it is eternal. 
HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


The George Washington University 
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ee UF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
e OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
es REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING OF 1939 

Tue twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Federa- 
the tion of Modern Language Teachers was held in the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, on Decem- 
na ber 27 and 28, 1939. 
nt. The mecting was called to order at 8:00 p.m. on Wednesday evening, December 27, by the 
ays President, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher. The roll-call showed that six members were absent but that 
ten the total membership of the Committee was represented. Professor Méras, Miss Lindquist 
ing and Mr. Holzwarth sent written proxies, while Professors Beardsley, Mankiewicz and Young 
Te- were represented by Professors Doyle, Purin and Zdanowicz respectively. 
der Inasmuch as the Secretary had previously furnished each member of the Executive 
un- Committee with a complete copy of the minutes of the 1938 Annual Meeting, and had caused 
hat — _acopy to be printed in the March, 1939, issue of the Journal, it was voted to dispense with the 
e- — reading of these minutes. They were accepted without reading and placed on file. The financial 
ga, — reports of the Treasurer and the Business-Manager were then read and were accepted subject 


' to verification by the Auditing Committee. (These two reports are published herewith in this 
ork L issue of the Journal.) President Pitcher then appointed Professor Fitz-Gerald and Mr. Mil- 
the — —_ witzky to serve as auditors. 

a The Secretary made a report on his activities for the year. Complete and interesting 
reports, containing constructive suggestions for the betterment of the Journal, the more 
E efficient regulation and collection of subscriptions, and proposals for an Anniversary Number 
| of the Journal in 1940, were offered by the Business-Manager and the Managing-Editor. 
These reports were accepted with an expression of commendation for the work done by these 
officers of the Federation. 

Items of “Old Business” included reports of various committees, individuals, and dele- 
gates to international meetings as follows: 

1. Mr. Pitcher, secretary of the joint committee in charge of the Cleveland meeting, 
reported that the effective cooperation between the American Classical League and the Na- 
tional Federation had resulted in the presentation of a program of considerable consequence 
at the Cleveland meeting of the American Association of School Administrators on February 
28, 1939. This was undoubtedly the most successful program that has yet been sponsored by 
the joint efforts of these two groups. The attendance reached about 350, and many were turned 
away owing to the limited seating capacity of the hall. 

2. Professor Doyle presented a report for the “(Committee on the Place of Modern 
Languages in School Curricula” of which he is chairman. His financial report showed that up 
to July 1, 1939, a total of $425.00 had been contributed to the work of this committee, of which 
amount $107.19 have been expended to date in the publication and distribution of two 
pamphlets. 

Recently Professor Doyle has been honored by the M. L. A. with the general chairman- 
ship of a committee to undertake the task of enlightenment as to the value of the Humanities 
in the educational set-up, and under the stress of excessive work he asked to be relieved as 
chairman of the committee representing the National Federation. He was willing, however, 
to continue as chairman long enough to finish the editing of several other leaflets already begun 
or in prospect. After considerable discussion it was moved that Professor Doyle be asked to 
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continue for the present as chairman of this committee of the National Federation, and that 
he be authorized to appoint someone to carry on the organization work. He has appointed 
Professor Beardsley for this task. 

3. As chairman of the Committee on Federation Membership and Dues, Professor Fitz- 
Gerald moved “‘that the subscription price of the Modern Language Journal be $2.00 flat to 
all members of the Federation, and that all subscriptions be sent direct to the Business- 
Manager.”’ This motion was defeated by an amendment to lay the matter on’ the table until 
the next Annual Meeting in December, 1940. It was voted, however, that we approve the 
action of the Pacific Coast Federation whose members are now paying a flat $2.00 rate. 

4, Mr. Milwitzky reported for his committee which has been working on the question of 
the advisability of printing in connection with the Journal the abstracts prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages under the supervision of the late Professor Coleman. It was 
brought out during discussion of the question that Professor Fife, to whom disposition of the 
abstracts has been turned over, is quite undecided at the present time as to the form in which 
they should be published. There was also considerable doubt in the minds of Professor Zeydel 
and Mr. Milwitzky as to the advisability of attempting to publish these abstracts in connec- 
tion with the Journal. It was felt, too, that, in order to be of benefit to most readers of the 
Journal, their contents should be of peculiar interest to teachers in secondary schools. After a 
full discussion of the problem it was moved to table the matter, awaiting further clarification 
of the plans of the Committee on Modern Languages. 

The sum of $100.00, voted provisionally for the abstracts project at New York in Decem- 
ber, 1938, is still available, subject, however, to the recommendation and approval of Profes- 
sor Zeydel and of Mr. Milwitzky’s committee. 

5. At the seventh congress of the French Language and Literature, under the auspices 
of the Federation of Groups of the Alliance Frangaise of the United States and Canada, held 
in New York City last September, an all-French program was sponsored by the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers under the direction of Mr. Milwitzky. His report of 
this most successful meeting was accepted with a vote of thanks for his efforts in arranging such 
an interesting program. 

6. Professor Meylan of the University of California, Secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Federation, was instrumental in arranging a program under the auspices of the National 
Federation at the summer meeting of the N. E. A. This meeting was held on July 3, in the 
Mission High School in San Francisco. Professor Reinsch, our delegate from the Pacific 
Coast, gave a report of this meeting. It was voted that the Secretary send a letter of thanks 
and appreciation to Professor Meylan for his efforts. 

7. As our delegate to the Biennial Congress of the World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations, which was to be held in Rio de Janeiro in July, 1939, Professor Fitz-Gerald reported 
that, due to a political disturbance in Brazil, the Congress of Delegates could not be held. 
Very worthwhile and interesting educational meetings were held, however, on board ship 
during the cruise. 

In view of the fact that postponed meetings of the World Federation may be held during 
the coming year, it was voted by the Executive Committee that Professor Fitz-Gerald still be 
our representative delegate to any such meetings. 

8. The resolutions passed by the Central West and South Association at St. Louis in 
May, 1938, and which were referred back to said Associaton at our last Annual Meeting for 
clarification, were discussed at length. The copy of the revised resolutions as passed in Chicago 
last April and presented to the Executive Committee for consideration was the copy filed 
with the Secretary of the Federation by Professor del Toro, Secretary of the Central West and 
South Association. It was voted to consider each resolution separately and to report back to 
said Association. 

After careful consideration and full discussion which lasted over two hours, the Executive 
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Committee took action on these resolutions, a copy of which action has been forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Central West and South Association. 
At 2:30 a.m. the meeting adjourned until 10:00. 


* * *€ 


The adjourned session of the Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee was called 
to order by President Pitcher at 10:00 on Thursday morning, December 28. 

The only remaining items of “Old Business”’ were the reports on the meetings held during 
the summer in Belgium and in Germany, at which our Federation was represented. Professors 
Zdanowicz and French were delegates to the Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Fédération Internationale des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes, held in Liége, on August 
23, in conjunction with the Annual Meeting of the Belgian National Association of Modern 
Language Teachers, which met for a three-day session ending August 25. Professor Reinsch, 
on Sabbatical leave in Germany, attended a five-day program of modern language meetings 
held in Frankfort the last week in June. The reports of these delegates were accepted with 
thanks. 

Under the heading of ‘‘New Business’’ the following items were taken up: 

1. In the absence of Miss Lindquist, who is chairman of the joint committee from the 
Classical League and the National Federation in charge of the 1940 meeting during the an- 
nual convention of the American Association of School Administrators, Mr. Pitcher, a member 
of the joint committee and chairman of the local committee on arrangements, outlined the 
program for the St. Louis meeting on February 27 next. This was accepted as a report of 
progress. A full account of the meeting will be printed in a subsequent issue of the Journal. 

2. It was voted that the National Federation continue to organize a program during the 
annual meeting of the American Association of School Administrators, in cooperation with the 
Classical League (if agreeable to the latter organization), and that our proportionate share 
($100.00) of the expense be appropriated for the 1941 meeting. 

3. It was moved and carried that the local association of the National Federation, in 
whose territory the summer meeting of the N.E.A. is to be held in 1940, be asked to put on an 
appropriate program at that meeting in the name of the Federation. It was voted that a sum 
not to exceed $10.00 be appropriated for local expenses for postage, etc., if needed. 

4. In Miss Lindquist’s absence, Professor Purin explained the work of the newly- 
organized National Commission on Co-operative Curriculum Planning, with which organiza- 
tion we are asked to cooperate. It was voted that we contribute $50.00, contingent on a like 
contribution by other affiliated organizations. It was also voted that Miss Lindquist be con- 
tinued as chairman of our committee to cooperate with the Commission, and that a sum not to 
exceed $75.00 be allotted by the Federation to cover her railroad fares to committee meetings 
during the year 1940. 

5. It was voted to approve the action of Miss Lindquist in naming Messrs. Milwitzky and 
Holzwarth as the other members of her committee. 

6. It was voted that the fiscal year of the Journal be changed to coincide with the calendar 
year, and that an adjustment of three extra numbers in the current year be made accordingly. 
Voted also that the terms of the present Business-Manager and Managing-Editor be extended 
to cover this change in time in the fiscal year. 

7. A committee was appointed by the chair to consider the matter of celebrating our 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary in an appropriate manner, and the designing of a fitting seal for use 
in our publications. This committee consists of Mr. DiBartolo (chairman), Professors Zeydel 
and French. 

8. A motion was passed to insert the words “and United States possessions” after the 
words “(including Canada),” in the third paragraph at the bottom of the inside front cover 
of the Journal. 
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9. It was moved and carried that the minimum required number of subscribers to the 


Journal be reduced from 300 to 200 in the case of the Pacific Coast Federation. 


10. The Auditing Committee reported that the financial accounts of the Treasurer and 


the Business-Manager had been carefully checked and found to be correct. 


11. It was voted to pay, in accordance with the By-Laws, expenses up to $50.00 each of 


the delegates who represented us last summer at international meetings and congresses. 


12. It was unanimously voted to reelect the present officers of the Federation. Mr. Blancké 


cast one ballot for the following: 


President, Stephen L. Pitcher 
Vice-President, William Milwitzky 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles W. French 
The meeting adjourned at 1:00 o’clock. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHar.tes W. FRENcH, Secretary-Treasurer 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 1939 


Permanent Fund 
Dec. 27, 1938 U.S. Postal Savings Bonds (face value)................. $7,000.00 
May 9, 1939 Transferred to Checking Account 1 bond (as per vote at 
Annual Meeting, December 27, 1938).................0005. $1,000.00 
Dec. 27, 1939 Bonds as per attached statement from First National 
IRS 65. rise 5 a eiasb a Sato a sid aras olat @ade Rati ERE 6,000.00 
Checking Account 
Receipts 
1939 
a oi Be wees tenielevenaeVarraadoeme 888.21 
Feb. 4 Check from A.A.T-.S. for Cleveland Meeting.................. 10.00 
Feb. 6 Check from Professor Reinsch—Refund on over-payment for 
railroad fares to 1938 annual meeting....................... 6.23 
Mar. 1 Check from A.A.T.F. for Cleveland Meeting.................. 10.00 
Mar. 2 Check from A.A.T.G. for Cleveland Meeting................. 10.00 
May 9 Check from First National Bank, Boston—Sale of Bond from 
IN ii ii0 cc scnseeadscasrriamedevcncncnsace 790.00 
Nov. 1 Check from Business-Manager—Profits from Journal, 1938-1939. 633.44 
Dec. 15 Check from Professor Doyle to close account. Sale of “Vocational 
i cb eipbnekintidersdntonevdntadeieiaetease 6.15 
Dec. 15 Check from Business-Manager for balance of profits from Journal 
during 1937-1938 under Mr. Shield (To close account)......... 95.73 
$2,449.76 
Expenditures 
1938 
Dec. 27 Railroad fares of delegates to New York Meeting.............. $ 438.01 
Dec. 27 Expenses of Annual Meeting......................eeeseeeees 90 
1939 
Jan. 24 Check to Mr. Pitcher—Cleveland Meeting................... 100.00 
Feb. 23 Check to Mr. Pitcher—Printing of letterheads and envelopes. . . . 7.9 
Mar. 13 Check to Professor Doyle—Co-operative Committee on the 


Humanities in School Curricula... ..... 2... cc cece cccccces 
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MEETINGS OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Man: 2t . Tae CABRERA CAC a a on. 5:5:k.s sce ctdiocscdsicsscraseseawder 1.00 
May 15 Check to Miss Lindquist—railroad fares to Meeting in Chicago. . 24.40 
June 3 Check to First National Bank, Boston—Care of bonds in Per- 
WME IN dy Whar aie oe es snd a, Ki HES RGR ER I AER BO 5.00 
June 3 Salary of Secretary-Treasurer.................cccceeeeeeeees 200 .00 
Wow. 17 Whesem to Were Femi goa aia sicininiss ois sinene sis siasisee 25.00 
Nov. 17 Check to Mr. Pitcher—Expenses of President’s Office.......... 9.18 
Nov. 18 Refund to Business-Manager—Overpayment by Mr. Shield on 
the account of profits of Journal for 1937-1938............... 41.03 
Jan. 1-Dec. 27 Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer’s Office—Clerical As- 
sistance, stamps, telegrams, office supplies............ 28.69 
$1,131.11 
Dec. 27, 1939 Balance on hand in Checking Account................. $1,318.65 
$2,449.76 


Respectfully submitted, 
December 28, 1939 CHARLES W. FRENCH, Treasurer 


The above reported was audited and found to be correct. 
Signed: J. D. Frtz-GERaAtp (Chairman) 
WILLIAM MILWITZKY 


First National Bank of Boston 
December 18, 1939 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
c/o Mr. Charles W. French, Treasurer 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Mr. FRENCH: 

In accordance with your telephone request we advise that as of the close of business today 
we hold in safe-keeping at this office for your account $6,000.00 Registered U. S. A. Savings 
Bonds, series B due November 1, 1946, Nos. M296711B and M296950/54 inclusive at $1000.00 
each. 

Very truly yours, 
L. H. Hovucuron, 
Assistant Manager 


MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements for 12 Months Ended 
June 30, 1939 
Receipts 
es 6s wind nnmdbudei ah Heekhe ede ceenammacaitiaasal $ 100.00 
I ih sins cae aiva haba nabadidialnaon $2,040.93 
Less: Accounts Receivable: 
ia atanewnc tiie nnwid okie $100.00 





Cash Received from Advertisers.................0:eeeeeeeeee $1,880.93 
ET i in 5.25, 5 ath SbG baw pebuiecn oa mpemadhdenimaedaialians 5,285.75 
hans tnd svins ee bane akin bkaieeueane 40.87 
is cain disin scuareninadininin diamante 18.50 
Settlement of Funds due by past Administration.............. 273.52 7,499.57 


i (A Ce ee eee meee Bem a Tee $7,599.57 
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Disbursements 
Printing and Mailing Journal 
Salary—Business-Manager 
Salary—Editor 
Clerical Assistance 
Editor’s Expenses 
Postage 
Stationery and Printing 
Office Supplies 
Telegrams 
Foreign Exchange—Bank Collections 
Subscription Refunds 


Notary Fees 

Reprints Ordered by Editor 

Postage Paid for Returned Journals 

Purchase of Back Numbers 

Express—C.O.D isdrteboieioiiad . 5,854.29 





Profits $1, 745.28 
Less: Revolving Fund anktec 100.00 


To be Distributed $1, 645.28 


Division of Profits as Per Constitution and By-Laws 
June 30, 1939 


Aa Hie IPS EA AMT 


Business- . Managing- 
Manager Federation Editor, 
1. Modern Language Journal 
50% of $1000.00 
50% of 645.28 
35% of 645.28 ‘sinciand 
15% of 645.28 96.79 
2. Basic French Vocabulary 
The Annual Report will be incorporated in next 
year’s Report because of a deficit this year. 
3. Vocational Opportunities 
50% of $6.63 
50% of 6.63 3.32 
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729.17 $ 96.79 


Cash on Hand $1,651.91 
Profits—Business-Manager 

Profits—Federation 

Profits—Managing-Editor 


Total Profits $1,651.91 





$1,651.91 $1,651.91 








Respectfully submitted 
December 27, 1939 FERDINAND F. D1rBarTOLO 
Business-M anager 
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The foregoing two reports of the Business-Manager have been audited and found to 
be correct. 
Signed: J. D. Firz-GeRratp (Chairman) 
WILLIAM MILWITZKY 








‘What Others Say—” 





PROFESSOR A. M. WITHERS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


We quote the first three paragraphs of the article of Professor A. M. Withers of Concord 
State Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia, on “To Safeguard American English” (School 
and Society, vol. 50, no. 1298, November 11, 1939, pp. 628-630), but recommend the entire 
article to our readers. 

“Every professor of graduate and undergraduate English to whom I have applied has 
said heartily that English can not be satisfactorily mastered by students without some foreign 
language equipment. 

“And yet, four fifths of the teachers colleges, and a fifth of the others, require no foreign 
languages, even for majors in English. 

“The obvious contradiction here, it need hardly be said, calls for public airing. That it has 
not received its due proportion of this, and especially not in recent years, springs doubtless 
from the fact that the masters of English, including those in high professorial positions con- 
cerned with the language and literature, feel that the connection between English and its 
origins and backgrounds is so elementary as not to call even for mention, much less proof. 
However, elementary though it is, this intimate and necessary relationship, as the facts above 
show, is not being understood, nor the statement of it enthusiastically received, in a great part 
of our American educational world, and this state of affairs has been going on for so many of 
these fast-moving years that general knowledge of English has declined to a very low ebb, 
and the techniques of teaching it more and more come to reveal professional disillusionment 
and despondency.” 








Notes and News 





THREE JOURNAL ARTICLES OF THE OCTOBER 
ISSUE ABSTRACTED 


Tue Secondary Education Board’s Bulletin for December, 1939, Series of 1939-1940, No. 2 
(Milton, Massachusetts), abstracts two recent Journal articles, W. R. Gaede’s “German 
Modern Language Journals in 1938” and L. B. Johnson’s “Some Fundamental Laws of Lan- 
guage Learning,” as well as two reviews, all in our October, 1939, number. The Education 


Digest for December abstracts Dorothy Vose’s “Foreign Language Exploration” of the same 
issue. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE JAPANESE TEACHER 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES 


AN editorial in the Bulletin of the Institute for Research in English Teaching, published by the 
Department of Education, Tokyo, Japan (September, 1939), shows clearly that our problems 
as teachers of modern foreign languages are also the problems of Japan. Among them are the 
question whether to read contemporary literature or the classics, how much time to devote to 
grammar, how to meet the demands of the few who want a thorough reading, writing and 
speaking knowledge of the foreign language, and the demands of the majority, who desire 
only a reading knowledge, and finally the numerous familiar problems centering around the 
training of foreign language teachers. 




















Reviews 





REVIEW OF SOME DEVICES FOR TEACHING FRENCH IN HicH SCHOOLS. 


“Tis the frame that sells the picture.” 
For those teachers of French in high school who find it expedient to lend color and form 
to their teaching the writer is pleased to review the following: 


French Idiom Anagrams by C. MorrFett, Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. (Globe Book Company, New York City, 1937) 


Here we have 75 idioms written on cardboard of different colors, the individual words 
being detachable along perforated lines. To prevent confusion the words of each idiom bear 
an identical number. The words, after being detached, are shaken up in an envelope of corre- 
sponding color. Many games can be played with this set as explained in an attractive folder 
accompanying it. One suggestion is as follows: The pupils in the class each take a certain 
number of envelopes. That one wins who arranges and translates into English the greatest 
number of idioms in a given time limit. The word segments measure 1” by 1}” and the en- 
velopes 2%” by 33”. This should prove ideal as a game for French clubs. 


Project Map of France by C. Morrett. (Globe Book Company) 


This puzzle-map shows the different provinces in contrast-colors together with the chief 
cities, rivers and mountain ranges. It is 14” square of firm cardboard 3/32” thick. The pieces 
are carefully cut and fit well. No matter how well we may have trained our students in the 
language and culture of France, the probability is great that they are woefully weak as re- 
gards its geography. This map would seem an interesting aid in the acquisition of such a knowl- 
edge. 


French Commendation Cards by C. MorFett. (Globe Book Company, 1937) 


These 4” by 6}” cards are made of substantial white cardboard ? of a millimeter in thick- 
ness. On the left side are three bands, blue, white and red respectively, each roughly 4” wide. 
In pleasing script we read: j’atteste que . . . a fait des progrés appréciables en frangais ce semestre. 
This is followed beneath by three lines as follows: Professeur..., Lycee... Date... 
Classe... 


Practical French Charts by C. Morrett. (Globe Book Company) 


Twenty-six pieces of cardboard 18” by 14”, with a hole in the top of each for hanging on 
the wall, contain twenty-two complete charts employing heavy }” letters and 1}” capitals. 
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The charts for the most part use sentences of the “fill in the blank” or ‘“‘change”’ types and 
cover the principal grammatical topics. A suitable container is provided. 


French Pronunciation Charts by F. L. Coussrrat. (Globe Book Company, 
1927) 


On sheets of paper 9” by 12” are written words in heavy black letters (1” and 14”) which 
give drill on a particular sound. For example, on one sheet we see the following: fré-re nei-ge 
sai-son te-te a-vec prés. These charts should prove valuable but in the opinion of this writer 
should be made of slightly heavier material. 


Flash Cards for French Pronunciation by L. A. W1tx1ns. (Globe Book Com- 
pany) 
On a card roughly 63” by 4” appears a single letter or phonetic group such as e or az. The 
characters are 24” high and solid black. As their name implies they are to be ‘‘flashed’’ on the 
students and can be used for ensemble as well as individual work. 


French Verbs Through Play by C. Morrett. (Globe Book Company, 1938) 


Three cards, one blue, one white, and the third red, measuring 9” by 12” and having a 
thickness of 1 millimeter, are each devoted to one of the three regular verb conjugations. All 
parts of the verbs are adequately illustrated by appropriate sentences. The verb forms them- 
selves are on cut-outs which, when not in use, are stored in envelopes of colors to correspond 
with the three cards. 


French Verbs and Pronouns by C. Morrett. (Globe Book Company) 


This is a pad of 35 identical sheets 44” by 63”, one side covered with glue for pasting in 
the pupil’s notebook. Each sheet has on it 30 sentences in English which not only illustrate 
the different parts of the verb but also furnish a certain amount of practice on all kinds of 
pronouns, demonstrative, possessive, relative, interrogative, etc. 


Coussirat’s French Grammar Exercise Pad. (Globe Book Company, 1928) 


This is a pad each sheet of which contains 20 odd sentences of the “fill in the blank” or 
“change” types to illustrate a given grammatical topic. 


Tableaux Synoptiques by C. Morrett. (Globe Book Company, 1939.) 


This is a pad of 25 sheets 6” by 9” simply listing one below the other at the left side the 
names of the five principal parts of the verb. Below these names of the principal parts are 
listed the names of all the derived parts. Dotted lines extending across the page to the right of 
each name allow for the writing in of the actual French forms. 


French Verb Practice Pad by C. Morrett. (Globe Book Company, 1938) 


This is a practice pad for French verbs consisting of 25 sheets 8}” by 11”. Across the top 
are written the names of the five principal parts with blanks immediately below for the 
French forms required. Below these blanks and in the correct column, are further blanks, 
labeled, in which are to be written the names of the derived verb forms. Towards the bottom 
of the sheet one finds twenty sentences in English to be translated into French which illustrate 
the above forms. Ten sentences are included, written in French, to illustrate the subjunctive. 
In these the verb form alone is to be written in. 


Henin’s French Verb Drill. (Fordham Publishing Company, New York, 
N. Y., 1924) 


This is similar to the preceding except that across the top is left a place for indicating the 
Conjugation (1st, 2nd, etc.), the subjunctive present and the future. At the extreme left in 
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fine print one finds a list of 100 verbs as material for the effective use of the blanks. The size 
of the sheet is slightly different from the preceding, being 8” by 94”. 


Vexler’s French Derivatory Verb Drill. (Globe Book Company, 1927) 


This is similar to the French Verb Practice Pad described above except that the sheets 
are 8” by 93”. 


Vocabulary and Idiom Builder By CHARLES A. CHOQUETTE, Ph.D., Colgate 
University. (Henry Holt and Company, N. Y. C., 1939) 


For those who recommend the “gadget”’ method of study, here it is. The “builder” con- 
sists of three discs, one over the other, revolving about a common axis. Through six peep-holes 
one can, by performing the indicated turns of the discs, find the definition of 1290 carefully 
selected French words. For the encouragement of the beginner there has been placed on one 
of the outside discs 490 of the most frequently used French words which are cognates of the 
English. On the other outside disc the maker has put 417 of the most common French idioms 
based upon Cheydleur’s French idiom list. Without a doubt here is lots of knowledge packed 
in a small space. For whatever it may be worth the writer cannot, however, help mentioning 
the fact that he found here avoir soin de but did not succeed in finding venir de. 


CHARLES BRIGHAM 
University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Espinosa, AURELIO M., Historia de la literatura espafiola. Breve resumen. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Price, $1.80. 


This textbook is a revised and enlarged edition of Professor Espinosa’s Lecciones de 
literatura espanola, and is designed as a cultural reader for second- and third-year high school 
and second-year college students. Pages 3-26 are devoted to primitive, Roman and Arabic 
Spain and the Spanish language, pp. 27-207 to the history of Spanish literature, with selec- 
tions from the work of a few authors, pp. 209-243 to cuestionarios, pp. 245-252 to an index, 
and pp. 255-349 to a Spanish-English vocabulary. There are fairly numerous illustrations 
(especially pictures of Spanish authors), all rather poor in quality. 

The difficulty of compressing an account of Spain’s rich literature into 175 pages is obvi- 
ous, and Professor Espinosa has succeeded in conveying a maximum of information in brief 
résumé. The book is, then, calculated admirably to serve its purpose. The author’s own prose 
is simple and straightforward, but second-year high school pupils might encounter some diffi- 
culty in the coplas of Gorge Manrique, the ballads, Luis de Le6n, Lope de Vega and Géngora. 

Professor Espinosa has sought to achieve just proportion: 40 pages to the Middle Ages, 
65 to the Renaissance and Golden Age, 9 to “El Clasicismo,”’ 11 to Romanticism, and 59 to 
the Modern Age. One may be inclined to carp, however, upon discovering that Ricardo Leon 
is accorded more space than any novelist except Cervantes; more than Galdés, twice as much 
as Valera, Alarcén or Pereda. He is the only prose writer after Cervantes to be honored by 4 
selection from his works. Certainly not all critics will agree with the form of the statement 
regarding contemporary novelists (p. 191) : “Hay tres por lo menos de primer rango: Pio Baroja, 
Ricardo Leén y Concha Espina.’’ Some might even like to see Blasco Ib4fiez granted more 
than eight rather unflattering lines. Some may find the following a peculiar list of those who 
since 1910 “‘se han distinguido particularmente como poetas Ifricos” (p. 176): José Maria 
Peman, Federico Garcia Lorca, Gerardo Diego, Jorge Guillén, Joaquin San Nicol4s Francia 
and Agustin Fox4. However, it is notoriously hard to estimate contemporary values, and we 
are all liable to prejudice. It is evident that Professor Espinosa strives to be fair, and his neat 
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volume should be of very real service. Teachers of advanced courses will be fortunate if their 
pupils have digested it. 


NICHOLSON B. ADAMS 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Watson, JANE C. and Qurnamor, TAA E., South to Mexico. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1939. Price, $.96. 


Pedro and Juan of San Antonio accompany the latter’s father on a business trip to 
Mexico. In twenty-two brief, graded lessons the authors take them by automobile over the 
usual tourist route, finally embarking the trio in Vera Cruz for the return trip by steamer. 
This elementary reader is written in as natural and idiomatic Spanish as could be expected of 
one so simplified, and its usefulness is enhanced by many practical expressions such as auto- 
mobile terms. The subjunctive is scarcely introduced at all, and each lesson is concluded with 
a vocabulary and list of idioms along with the usual “cuestionario” and various other exer- 
cises. The book is enlivened by an end-paper picture map of Mexico and fourteen drawings. 
It is suitable for use in either first semester college or high school classes. 

S. LyMan MItTcHELL 
Marin Junior College, 
Kentfield, California 


MITCHELL, S. LYMAN, Intermediate Spanish Composition. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1938. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This text has fifteen lessons of one type and a sixteenth dealing with letters. The first 
fifteen lessons are presented by about a page and a half of Spanish text dealing with Mexico 
and Mexican cities, history, etc., very interesting to teacher as well as pupil, then some twenty 
questions referring to the text, a Repaso Gramatical referring to Pronombres Personales, or El 
Subjuntivo, etc., and carrying the paragraph numbers for ready reference to the Suplemento 
Gramatical. It also includes a reference to the paragraph for the verbs to be studied. Then 
follow some twenty-five short sentences that will give the needed review on grammar and 
verbs. Then comes a Tema of about three hundred and fifty words rewriting, with variations, 
the original Spanish text with which the lesson began. 

It is systematic and interesting. As it is quite different from other texts used before I was 
curious to see how it would stand the acid test of use in the class room and this proved that it 
works. It gave the review without being boresome, the Spanish used was good and the re- 
writing the material in the Tema enabled the student to write Spanish that was not a jumble 
of grammatical hurdles to be leaped or pitfalls to be shunned. It produced good, smooth Span- 
ish and not that atrocity and abomination which is good English translated into such Spanish 
as a native would never write nor even understand. 

The Suplemento Gramatical is, of course, brief and is not a textbook on grammar. To the 
first two paragraphs I take strong exception. The verb Ser does not express “permanent” 
condition nor does Estar express a “temporary” condition. El Hombre Esté Muerto proves the 
contrary of both affirmations and it is about time that this error handed down from the older 
Spanish and English grammars of the language should be corrected as it has been in some 
of the more recent ones. Ser expresses inherent quality or characteristic and Estar expresses 
the accidental condition and it removes a great burden from the minds of the students and 
teachers, if they have them, if the distinction is made. A man is inherently alive, or he be- 
comes a cadaver, therefore they say Al Esté Muerto. Aside from this I have nothing but praise 
for the lesson plan and the grammar part. 

The vocabulary is very complete. Canterta should be added, for the Tema calls for the 
translation of “hewn stone.”’ Condado also should be given for “county.” 
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Aun and Aun are used correctly with but one exception. On page 72, line 8, it should be 
Atin, making it read “the mills can yet be seen” (or “still’’) instead of “can even be seen.” 

In the sixteenth lesson there are four models of Spanish letters and four to be turned into 
Spanish. This is sufficient for a glimpse of letter writing. 

The book is attractive. It is really an intermediate composition and can well be used in 
high school and college as it is flexible, easily lending itself to slow or rapid progress to fit the 
needs of the class. 

A. Roy THOMPSON 
Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


GUILLEN DE Castro, Las Mocedades del Cid. Edited by G. W. Umphrey. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939. Price, $1.20. 


In his preface to this new edition of a Golden Age classic, Professor Umphrey rightly 
states that “‘sooner or later every student of the literature of Spain should read Las Mocedades 
del Cid.” His painstaking efforts in the preparation of this text should help to make it sooner. 
Every reasonable aid to the student is supplied. The orthography has been modernized, except 
where modern spellings would do violence to the versification. The few remaining old forms— 
enough to furnish a valuable carry-over—are explained either in the vocabulary or in the 
notes. The latter offer translations of the more difficult passages and data on the historical and 
legendary background of the play. Stage directions have been added wherever needed for 
clearness. 

The introduction furnishes a good presentation of the few known facts concerning the life 
of the author, a discussion of the Cid in literature, admirably prepared by a concise account of 
the Cid as an historical character, and a clear statement of the essential principles of versifica- 
tion. The interested students should have little difficulty in applying these principles. Useful 
bibliographical notes are appended. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, it is a mistake to omit, in the vocabulary, basic meanings 
of words and idioms, even in a text designed for use in advanced classes. Their inclusion would 
require little additional space. 

The following corrections should be made in the second printing: p. 2, read Don Martin 
Gonzdlez for Don Martin Gonzales to conform to text and stage directions; p. 4, 28, read Cond. 
for Cond; p. 7, 128, read /Rodrigo ...! for Rodrigo... !; p. 53, 1328, read Jestis for Jésus; 
vocabulary: agueste and mesmo should be marked obs.; under bien, mds-, add more, better 
(cf. 1. 255); under Garcia del Castaviar read “Del rey abajo ninguno” for “Del rey abajo nin- 
guna.” A more adequate definition of espafiolismo should be given, preferably in the notes. 

J. W. BaRLow 
New York University, 
New York City 


RoDRiIGUEZ-CASTELLANO, JUAN, Historia de Espata; breve resumen. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


This volume is designed as a simple, concise manual which will make accessible to inter- 
mediate students an outline of Spanish cultural and political history. Beginning with pre- 
Roman times and ending with the defeat of the Republic in 1939, it is necessarily limited toa 
very sketchy survey. The plan of the book differs in no essential way from that of M. Romera- 
Navarro’s Historia de Espafia (Heath, 1923). In the more recent text is written in a somewhat 
simpler language, the cuestionarios on each chapter are longer, and the illustrations are better; 
otherwise they are twins. Both carefully avoid undue emphasis on the minutiae of political 
history and have adequate chapters on the development of literature and the arts in Spait. 
Both present, on the whole, a very sympathetic picture of Spanish history, a picture cot- 
sciously designed to counteract the leyenda megra. 
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A serious lack in Sr. Rodriguez-Castellano’s outline and in practically all cultural read- 
ers of its type is the absence of any significant discussion of economic history. However many 
novelists, poets, and painters one may cite, the student can form no real idea of contemporary 
Spain, for example, without being acquainted with the latifundia problem, the economic rivalry 
of the various regions, etc. Perhaps we are too reluctant to introduce the student to unpleas- 
ant, controversial questions, but it seems to me that even the most elementary students can 
profit by a fair-minded discussion of them. 

The excercises are limited to twenty five pages of factual questions in Spanish, placed at 
the end of the text. The main body of material is supplemented by a series of brief notes in 
English. The vocabulary is presented as complete except for articles, pronouns, etc. An appen- 
dix offers a complete list of the Spanish rulers. The volume is one of the new Oxford Library 
of Spanish Texts, of which Dr. A. M. Espinosa is general editor; it should not be confused with 
the Oxford Rapid Reading Spanish Texts. 

Joun T. REID 
Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 


Martinez Ruiz, José (‘Azorin’), El licenciado Vidriera. Edited by Mar- 
garita de Mayo. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. Cloth. 


This little volume, the latest of a new series which should be of the greatest interest to 
all teachers and students of the Spanish language and Spanish culture, is a worthy companion 
of the three volumes which have preceded it. The “impregnated vermin-proof buckram bind- 
ing,” though presenting to the ribald eye at first glance an appearance similar in color and 
texture to that of a bowl of Wheatena cereal, nonetheless achieves an ultimate net effect of 
combined dignity and durability, and the typography is excellent. 

The 71 nominal pages of reading matter which, due to the many blank half-pages, con- 
dense to about 50 pages of actual substance, are supplemented by some 11 modest pages of 
exercises and 8 pages of notes prepared with the early second-year college student in mind, 
and are preceded by a brief introduction explaining the role of ‘Azorfn’ and the Generation of 
98 in the literature of this century. These features are nicely balanced, and have been con- 
sistently worked out for the same individual, the college underclassman. 

The book is unique among texts in its class of recent date, in ignoring the various word- 
lists which bid fair to inundate us with a flood-tide of statistics and ‘simplifications’ of standard 
authors. If this indifference represents a studied policy of the general editor of the series, 
the books will be truly unique among contemporary elementary texts, and may well herald a 
conservative reaction against excessive standardization of vocabulary and idiom. 

The author’s usual style and mannerisms are encountered in the present volume, which, 
as the title suggests, offers an interpretative commentary or complement of Cervantes’ tale. 
This style, which at its best distills the pensive poetry of things past and at its worst becomes 
soporific banality, will doubtless never seriously compete in the American textbook field with 
Alarc6n or Palacio Valdés. But it merits a following, and should find a market. All teachers 
who are lovers of ‘Azorfn’ should rally round a text prepared with unusual discrimination and 
sympathy by an editor whose respect for the Spanish miniaturist in words is charged with real 


enthusiasm. 
NeEtson W. Eppy 


University of Michigan 
An Arbor 


La Estrella de Sevilla. Notes and Vocabulary by Franx Ot1s REED and 
EstHER M. Dixon. Introduction by John M. Hill. Boston—New York: 
D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. Price, $1.32. 


This book is noteworthy for many reasons. For one thing, the text of the play—based upon 
the version brought to light in 1920, and utilizing the suelta and the critical edition of the great 
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Foulché-Delbosc—is much more interesting than any previous version in general use. There 
are to be sure passages where the sense is still broken and where one is slightly distracted from 
the plot, but these moments are rare. The important thing is that the story follows through. 
And a good story it is in this modern form, even better than one would have thought. 

The history of this edition is in itself worthy of attention. Professor Reed of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona had devoted much study to the play and was about to publish a school text 
when the appearance of the longer version made revision imperative. This task was begun 
without delay and carried through to completion, but the death of Professor Reed again 
prevented publication. The vocabulary had been prepared largely by Miss Dixon and she 
had aided in other features also. Professor Hill had been consulted on frequent occasions and 
had even been asked by Professor Reed to continue the work in case he should not live to see 
it through. These associates carried on. 

Professor Reed’s request has been admirably fulfilled, and the present text is a suitable 
monument to his memory. Unfortunately, space had not been available to include all the 
material assembled by Professor Reed in the form of notes and comment, and Professor Hill 
has had to select what seemed of vital importance. It is greatly to be hoped that a way can 
be found to publish in some journal, perhaps, all the comments left behind. Surely, there must 
be much of value in what has been excluded. 

Professor Hill’s contribution in what proved to be a fine cooperative effort is on the same 
high plane as the rest of the book. He has given in the introduction a fascinating account of 
the history of the play and an impartial discussion of the question of its authorship. Further- 
more, no slight credit is due him for seeing the book through the press and making available 
all the information it contains. Both the specialist and the casual student owe him a vote of 
thanks, and both will rejoice in the new Estrella. 

Sturcis E. LEAvitt 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


WILLET, ALFRED P. and Russo, FRANK A., Spanish Composition and Con- 
versation with Word Building Exercises. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939. 


The book here reviewed looks both attractive and teachable. Compiled for use in second- 
year Spanish classes it rightly places the emphasis on vocabulary rather than intricate gram- 
matical constructions. Though the vocabulary is carefully limited for the most part to words 
in the first fifteen hundred of the Buchanan list, the Spanish in the text has not been simplified 
but appears as Baroja, Azorfn, Benavente, and other representative authors wrote it. Thus 
the student has for his model genuine Spanish as it is written today. The model texts have the 
added advantage of being short and are accompanied by full explanatory notes. 

The book has new and desirable features. Each of the fifteen lessons consists of two parts. 
The first part is made up of the model text, notes, grammar review, questions and translation 
exercises based on the text, and topics for oral discussion which offer opportunity for outside 
reading and free composition. The second is devoted to word study—derivatives, cognates, 
word formation, synonyms and antonyms—together with translation exercises. 

A typical chapter in the book is number V based on three short paragraphs from Azorin’s 
Las confesiones de un un pequetio filésofo. The passage describes school days. The grammar 
review includes irregular, radical- and orthographical-changing verbs used in the text, numer- 
als, and the double object pronoun construction. The questions accompanying the text are 
simple and to the point, and the translation exercises require the use of the preterit and im- 
perfect as in the model. Further drill exercises provide for retelling the story in indirect dis 
course, discussion of such topics as “Spelling in Spanish,” “The class room,” “The schools of 
Spain and the United States,” and other topics related to the text. The word study part of the 
lesson directs the student to find in the Spanish text words of the same derivation as escolar, 
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amaestrar, letra, and others; it lists cognates that occur in the text together with words ending 
in ente and corresponding to English words that end in ent. Exercises in word formation based 
on the relationship between such words as maestro, amaestrar, filésofo, filosofar, and so forth, 
a study of synonyms and antonyms, and additional translation exercises complete the lesson. 

This skeleton outline of one lesson shows how closely knit the lessons are as to subject- 
matter and how carefully they are built around the text. The analysis and reproduction of the 
model text from so many different points of view provide the necessary drill for fixing the vo- 
cabulary. After studying fifteen lessons in this detailed and repetitious way, even the average 
student should have a good vocabulary for every-day use. 

The value of the book is further enhanced by three review lessons, a grammar supplement, 
and a verb appendix. The vocabulary includes all words used in the Sapnish text but omits 
cognates and derivatives. The format of the book is good, and the liberal use of heavy black 
type adds greatly to the teachability of the text. Few misprints have been noted. It is to be 
hoped that more makers of composition books will place the emphasis on the learning of an 
active and practical vocabulary. 

Dorotuy ScHONS 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


LUQUIENS, FREDERICK Buss, Spanish American Literature in the Yale 
University Library, a Bibliography. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1939. Price, $10.00. 


Few academic or research subjects have had the growth, and expansion since the first 
world war as that enjoyed by Spanish-American literature and history. A great deal of the 
interest demonstrated in this is for the subject per se. Unsettled conditions in Europe, how- 


ever, have guided many students to discover the beauty and culture of the civilizations south 
of the Rio Grande. 

Whatever the moving forces may be, one thing is certain: within the last few years much 
has been published in this field—travel books, histories of literavure, bibliographies. Even a 
number of important journals have been established. 

Now Professor Luquiens has published one of the most significant works of all titles de- 
voted to Spanish-America, a sound and helpful contribution to the ever-growing list of books. 

The library of Yale University contains about forty thousand volumes of Latin Ameri- 
cana. Of these Professor Luquiens has selected 5,668 books, inclusive of pamphlets, for his 
bibliography. The work includes ‘Many books that are primarily historical, political, philo- 
sophical, or even scientific, provided their authors were concerned not only with imparting 
knowledge, but also with beauty of form or emotional effect (p. vii). 

The book is divided into twenty sections, one for each country in Spanish America, and 
one devoted to general anthologies. It has been a difficult problem to determine just where 
many writers should be listed. Usually they are listed under the country with which they have 
been most closely identified. Naturally a number of authors born outside of Spanish America 
have been included. The bibliography does not present books that are “ancillary to the study 
of literature.” “Its prime object is to present a picture of the Spanish American literature in 
the Yale Library.” The aids to the study of literature will be published in a separate volume, 
to be called Spanish American Bibliography and Literary Criticism in the Yale University 
Library. 

The volume is most usable in that it has been carefully indexed and cross-indexed. In 
fact, Mr. Luquiens’ bibliography should be in the hands of every scholar interested in South 
America. It is indispensable in checking and identifying both authors and editions. 

No review of this title would be complete without a word of praise for the Yale press. 
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Unlike most bibliographies, in form and typography the book is a masterpiece. It not only 
is easy to use, it is very easy to look at. 
STERLING A. STOUDEMIRE 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


GoLpon!1, CARLO, La Locandiera. Edited by Joseph G. Fucilla and Elton 
Hocking. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1939. Cloth. Price 
$1.12. 


The editors of this textbook aim to provide beginners’ classes of Italian with a reader 
somewhat different from other school editions of the same play. One innovation is the use of 
the complete text of the comedy as it appears in Opere complete di Carlo Goldoni, edite dal 
municipio di Venezia nel II centenario dalla nascita instead of one which omits episodes such 
as those of the actresses Ortensia and Deianira. 

The book contains an interesting and elementary introduction dealing with the author’s 
life, his contribution to the Italian theater and La Locandiera itself. Of especial importance 
in this work are the graded exercises, arranged with care and some originality. Their main 
value lies in the emphasis on current expressions as distinguished from those which have 
been discarded from the written language since Goldoni’s time. Included in this section 
are questions in Italian, sentence-building exercises and hints concerning cognates which 
help the student to recognize words he has not already met in his reading. Sentences from Eng- 
lish to Italian do not appear until the last few lessons. 

The vocabulary and the notes are complete and well compiled. The arrangement of the 
latter at the foot of each page simplifies the reading considerably, saving time in preparation 
but perhaps assisting too much at the time of recitation. A further factor of importance to 
beginners is the indication of syllabic stress and of the quality of e and o. 

Many teachers of Italian who have objected to the use of La Locandiera for elemen- 
tary classes will welcome this well-edited text because of the phonetic aids to pronuncia- 
tion, complete notes and interesting exercises which stress the modern aspects of Goldoni’s 
language. 

ELIZABETH POLK 
Smith College 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


WIcHMANN, K., Pocket Dictionary of the German and English Languages. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. Published for The Thrift Press, 
1938. Price, 70 cents. x, 448 pages. 


This German-English dictionary, neatly bound and selling for the extremely low price 
of seventy cents, is to be heartily recommended to all teachers and students of German in our 
colleges and universities, as well as to the general public requiring the need of a handy, com- 
pact and cheap German-English lexicon. The very fact that, unlike most dictionaries of this 
kind, it is not encumbered by an Englsih-German section, commends it for most practical 
uses, where reading is to be done in German. Containing 30,000 words, it will satisfy all normal 
requirements for non-technical use, and certainly those of our college classes in literature. 
The reviewer has checked it against such a text as Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, which our students 
read in an edition without a Vocabulary, and finds that it serves the purpose excellently. 
Only one objection could possibly be raised against it. The type is too small. But this is some- 
what relieved because the main entries stand out clearly in bold-face. Remarks on German pro- 
nunciation, tables of geographical and given names, strong and irregular verbs and a list of 
German abbreviations are appended. If only text-book editors and publishers could be per- 
suaded to agree on such a dictionary as a norm, and if every student of literary German be- 
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yond the first year could be required to purchase it, the teaching of German in this country 
would profit immeasurably. 
Epwin H. ZEYDEL 


HAGBOLDT, PETER and KAUFMANN, F. W., German Review and Composition. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. Cloth. Price, $1.28. 


In the maze of voluminous works appearing under the caption of first and second year 
German books, it is a pleasure to pick up a brief book of 153 pages (exclusive of the vocabu- 
laries) that gives all the essentials for a thorough review of German grammar and provides 
ample material for German conversation and composition in the second year. The vocabulary 
is limited to 900 words, a majority of which are of high frequency. 

The two authors are native Germans with extensive experience in teaching German to 
young Americans; accordingly, their text is linguistically correct and pedagogically sound. The 
material is divided into fifteen lessons, each of which can be covered in two or three assign- 
ments. The Grammatical Appendix (pp. 94-153) in English has 168 numbered paragraphs to 
which frequent reference is made in the individual lessons. Each lesson has nine or ten parts 
consisting of an interesting German text of cultural content, Fragen, one or two closely related 
topics of grammar, various mutation or other direct-method exercises, translation of idioms, 
reconstruction of the foreign text by means of guide words; and finally about a dozen English 
sentences for translation based on the German subject-matter. 

The grammar summary is unusually well organized and the definitions are both concise 
and original. For example: 

“The dative is used with prepositions to express rest or motion away from. Nach and zu 
take the dative in contradiction to this rule.” 

“The accusative is used with prepositions to express all other motion, and with the 
preposition ohne.” 

““Sondern is used to replace emphatically a preceding negative statement.” (This reviewer 
is particularly pleased with the foregoing, since he has labored a quarter of a century to change 
the old grammar definitions of the use of sondern!) 

Only minor points are open to criticism. In the strong declension of adjectives, guter 
Freund, junge Frau, altes Haus are poor examples for the paradigms. They can hardly be used 
in sentences except in direct address or after a personal genitive; e.g. Guter Freund, wie 
befinden Sie sich? Heinrich Muellers junge Frau ist krank. The declension of roter Wein, rote 
Limonade, kaltes Bier would be much more practical. The expression gutes Knaben cited in 
§15 (a) could scarcely be used except in such a sentence as “Er tat es um Heinrich Muellers 
gutes Knaben willen.” The treatment of descriptive adjectives after viele, einige, etliche, etc. 
should have been mentioned somewhere, since the construction is used several times in the 
text. In the comparison of adjectives, the twenty-one monosyllabic adjectives always requir- 
ing umlaut in the comparative and superlative should have been listed. In the treatment of 
the subjunctive the Prokosch designation of tenses is employed, but fortunately the old ter- 
minology is also given. The old terminology, in fact, seems preferable in considering unreal 
conditional sentences, where there is frequently no question of futurity, though the new ter- 
minology has its advantages in the treatment of indirect discourse. For the sake of complete- 
hess, ausser (used on p. 21 and elsewhere) should be added to the prepositions governing the 
dative, p. 153. 

Joun A. HEss 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


Buxa, Rutu, Learning German from Modern Authors. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. Cloth. Price, $1.60. 


This unique composition book presents German grammar through the medium of twelve 
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modern German writers. Each lesson contains one or two pages from such authors as Haupt- 
mann, Rilke, Sudermann, Thomas Mann, Waldemar Bonsels, and other famous Germans of 
our times, accompanied by detailed Anmerkungen, Fragen, Wortlehre, and a page of English 
for translating based on the text. 

One of the merits of the book is the excellent rendering of German and English idioms 
in the Anmerkungen and Idiomatic Hints. A few examples follow: es gibt kar keine Liebe: 
there’s no such thing as love; nicht ganz auf dem Posten zu sein: not to be in the best of health; 
Ihre Kenntnisse in allen Ehren: with due regard for your knowledge. I could not help laughing: 
ich musste wirklich lachen; He is seeing things: er hat Hirngespinste; lost in thought: in Gedan- 
ken versunken. 

The German definitions in the Vocabulary (which is German-German-English and was 
prepared largely by the author’s mother, Mrs. Rosa Buka of Berlin) may be found often much 
more difficult than the words they define. One further warning: There is no formal treatment 
of German grammar, and hence the book should not be undertaken for composition purposes 
until the fundamentals of grammar have been studied and mastered. 

Joun A. Hess 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


BREWER, EDWARD VERE and MEtz, Fritz, Deutscher Stil. Advanced Ger- 
man Composition. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939. Price, $1.50. 


This book is constructed on the theory “that the ability to write connected prose in any 
foreign language must proceed from a study of selected passages from the works of representa- 
tive authors in any given language.” 

We have no particular fault to find with this belief, provided the selections are sufficiently 
varied and representative in content and style. In this, we think, the authors have well suc- 
ceeded, although there might be a difference of opinion in regard to a few of them. 

The material offered is divided into three sections: I. Narrative and Descriptive Prose, 
40 pages; II. Critical Prose, 30 pages; III. Themes for Original Composition, 15 pages. There 
are 14 pages of German-English and English-German notes, mostly idiomatic expressions; 
also German-English and English-German vocabularies. 

The narrative and descriptive prose selections date from Hauff to modern times; the 
critical essays are selected from Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, Treitschke, Herman Grimn, Tieck, 
Thomas Mann, Nietzsche, Friedrich Gundolf; the themes for original composition are all 
based upon well known poems by Schiller, Uhland, Liliencron, Avenarius, C. F. Meyer. 

In sections I and IT the content of each selection is retold in English to be translated back 
into German, while section III is handled by questions and answers and suggested themes for 
original composition. The treatment of section I and II, before translation is attempted, is 
left largely to the teacher’s own devices, although thorough preparation by dictation, ques- 
tions and answers etc. is strongly recommended. 

In composition material of this type it is proper, we think, to consider the extent to 
which the word and phrase material of the original should be utilized in the translation exer- 
cise. Obviously as much as possible, for the simple reason that otherwise the original will not 
serve its full purpose, except perhaps that it creates atmosphere and a certain amount of style. 
A somewhat cursory analysis of Lesson I of about 55 lines, reduced in the translation exercise 
to 20 lines, shows that only about 15 of the original German words and phrases are reproducible 
in the translation exercise. We do not believe this is quite enough. We are aware, of course, 
that too much similarity is undesirable. Yet, if the student is to acquire good style by imita- 
tion, it seems to us that he should be required to reproduce it to a considerable extent. Prob- 
ably other lessons pay greater heed to this. 

The authors state that about “500 of the commonest words,”’ according to a well known 
word list, are omitted from the German-English vocabulary. To a certain extent we doubt the 
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wisdom of such procedure. We think the emphasis in building a vocabulary should be helpful- 
ness to the student, regardless of any word lists. From this same first lesson approximately 23 
words are omitted from the vocabulary. We may correctly assume that the student should 
know fern, Uberrock, Schreibtisch, Sonnenstrahl, hell, etc.; we doubt, however, that he is equally 
well acquainted with Lichtspdne, grossstadtmtide, kam es mir zum Bewusstsein, formend zu 
gestalien, einem, einen. For instance, Span and gestalten are there, but their definitions give 
no clue to the compound nor to the phrase. If we are to assume that such words and phrases 
are to be explained in class, then many more words could easily be omitted. 

The real test of a book is its acceptance by teacher and student. The authors in this in- 
stance have selected their material with considerable care. It is well diversified as to style and 
content. The resourceful teacher will find abundant merit in this new volume. 

F. J. MENGER 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


SEPMEIER, Kurt A., Hans und Liese. A Reader for Beginners. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939. Price, $1.25. 


This 122-page travelogue in simple German reads naturally and idiomatically and at the 
same time tells a unified story with graphic glimpses at German life and literature. 

In Hans und Liese, Professor Sepmeier of the municipal University of Wichita, Kansas, 
conducts some German students by auto, by train, and on hikes through the Black Forest 
and the Bavarian Alps. Most of the trip is made in the newly developed ‘‘Volkswagen” that 
Liese wins in a contest. She is accompanied by her friend Hans and the latter’s Uncle Karl; 
at various places Hang’ rival, Fritz, also appears. Stops are made at Alt-Heidelberg, the famous 
spa Baden-Baden, and the Zeppelin works at Friedrichshafen. A typical Schwarzwaldhaus is 
visited and Hans reads Heinrich Hansjakob’s tale of the death of the Hofbauer. An excellent 
opportunity for sketching the wooden-clock and carving industry of the Black Forest region 
is furnished by the visit to the Triberger Uhrenmuseum. Once, also, Hans and Liese stop at 
one of the more than 2000 Jugendherbergen, where they have supper and join the young 
people in singing, ‘Am Brunnen vor dem Tore,” and other folk-songs. At Miinchen they at- 
tend a performance of Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde,” and Hans recounts in simple German 
the plot of this opera and something of Gottfried’s epic poem. 

In the course of the narrative the student becomes familiar with most of the expressions 
used in travelling, ordering a meal, manipulating an automobile, telephone, or radio, in par- 
ticipating in sports and social gatherings. The Explanatory Notes give concise information on 
historical, geographical, musical, and literary allusions. In addition, the Questions and Exer- 
cises at the end of the book encourage German conversation, a drill on idioms, and a review of 
some of the fundamentals of German grammar. The text is syntactically simple enough for 
reading in the second semester of college German, but its rather extensive vocabulary makes 
it better adapted for rapid reading. The Vocabulary does not list the simpler words and 
obvious cognates; but “dafiir” used on page 57, line 2, in the sense of “in return for that” 
should have been so defined. On page 67, line 19, “heute Morgen” should be written “heute 
morgen.” The reference to Donaueschingen, on page 138, should read: “See Chapter 8.” 

Although the book was finished in September, 1939, there is no reference to the War, Ger- 
man politics, or other objectionable features. It is by sheer chance that Tante Julia, after 
ome escaping drowning, should utter the now historic words: ‘“Gliick musz der Mensch 

” 
Joun A. HEss 

Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio 
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STEINHAUER, H., Deutsche Kultur, ein Lesebuch. Cloth. New York: Oxford 
Press, 1939. Price, $1.85. 


This book is intended to “introduce the beginner to the study of German by offering him 
a glimpse of German civilization in its various aspects.” Generally speaking, the subject mat- 
ter is interesting, well selected and representative. 

Under “Myths and Legends” we have parts of the stories of Siegfried, the Nibelungs, 
Kriemhild, Eulenspiegel, Tell, Bremerstadtmusikanten. Included under “‘History” are a story 
of the old Germanen, a discussion of the origin of family names and customs, one article on 
the Thirty Years’ War, and another on Napoleon. Such men as Charlemagne, Barbarossa, 
Diirer, Luther, Bach, Lessing, Kant, Schiller and Goethe, Wagner, Bismarck are treated in 
the section on “Biography.” The “Autobiographical” material includes selections from Goethe, 
Beethoven, Heine, and Nietzsche. The poems are representative and include a number of the 
favorites. There is a section containing ‘‘Gedankliches,” articles by Kant, Goethe, Schopen- 
hauer, and Nietzsche. The last section is entitled “Humor” and is a medley of poetry and 
prose; some of the stories being illustrated by black and white drawings. The selections are 
chosen from such writers as Uhland, Grimm, Gellert, Schwab, Scherer, Binding, Remarque, 
Hettner, Heine, Mencken, Goethe, Fontane, Biirger, Kleist, Dehmel, etc. 

The author is proud of the fact that each selection is by a ‘recognized German writer or 
author.” This is an excellent feature in many respects, but it must not be overlooked that this 
also includes the broad and select vocabulary of such writers. The vocabulary in this book is 
very broad. After omitting all such so-called elementary words as compounds easily under- 
stood; nouns in -chen, -lein, etc.; adjectives and infinitives used as nouns; adjectives ending in 
-haft, -ig, -isch, etc.; words spelled alike in both German and English; many plurals, etc., 
there are nearly 5500 words in the vocabulary at the end of the book. Such selections also in- 
volve the mature style and idiomatic sentence structure of the masters of German literature. 
A number of the passages also involve rather mature thinking. Although there is justification 
for the author’s rap at the “juvenile entertainment” in some of our texts, it is also doubtful 
whether or not our first and second year students can follow mature thinking while struggling 
with the grammatical and syntactical structure of such sentences, in a foreign language. When 
one considers the average student’s elementary knowledge of English after he has heard, 
spoken and studied his native tongue for 12-15 years, it seems doubtful that he is capable of 
successfully coping with the double problem involved in reading literary masterpieces in a 
foreign language. 

The great majority of our students do not study more than two years of German, and 
therefore it would also be advisable for them to read complete short stories; especially since 
German literature excells in this field. There is very little first year material here and far more 
than any class could read in the second year. Even then, by the author’s own classification, 
there is much material for third and fourth year students. One gains the impression that the 
book has been compiled by a man born and educated in Germany who has not had a very wide 
experience with American students. 

An excellent feature is the fact that the author has graded his passages according to 
difficulty from I-IV. But these passages are scattered throughout the book, because the 
author chose to organize his material according to interest groups. 

The notes are brief and at the foot of the pages. The vocabulary presupposes a working 
knowledge of our minimum word lists (see above). The book is well edited, attractively bound 
and printed in clear type upon good paper. It is hardly suitable for high schools. University 
students who are majoring in German, or who wish to do additional outside reading, will find 
the book full of interesting material. 





O. L. BOcKSTAHLER 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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